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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE most important domestic events of the week 

have been taking place in the semi-secrecy of 

Cabinet meetings and the inner counsels of the 
Conservative Party. The question under discussion is 
the Tory attitude towards Protection at the coming 
General Election. Is Mr. Baldwin to renew his pledge 
not to introduce anything in the nature of a general 
tariff? Is the Iron and Steel Industry to be “ safe- 
guarded °’? If so, how are the farmers, the engineers, 
and the shipbuilders to be squared? These are the 
problems which are distracting the Government and 
its Party, and upon which there is a split of consider- 
able dimensions in the Cabinet itself. The outside 
public is not, of course, intended to participate in the 
discussion or to know exactly what is going forward. 
But, as in the years which followed Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s Protectionist bombshell in 1908, the curtain is 
blown aside from time to time and we catch a glimpse 
of what is taking place. The present dissension was 
started by the restive Protectionists among the private 
Members of the House of Commons. Rebuffed by Mr. 
Baldwin when they demanded immediate Protection for 
Iron and Steel, they fell back upon the advocacy of a 
change of policy at the next Election. Then Mr. Amery 
trailed his Protectionist coat. Then Mr. Churchill made 
a Free Trade gesture, which caused much offence in 
Protectionist quarters. 

* * e 

The next public move was made by the Home 

Secretary. At a meeting last Saturday he spoke at 
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length on the blessings of safeguarding, indicated that 
in his opinion Iron and Steel should be protected, and 
added :— 


‘‘Tt is true we are pledged not to bring in anything 
like general Protection during this Parliament, but that 
question will have to be decided next year. ...I say 
that between now and the next election we shall have to 
consider very seriously an extension of the policy of 
safeguarding to the industries of our country.”’ 


This speech, according to the Political Correspondent 
of the Times and similar authorities, has caused con- 
siderable annoyance to Mr. Baldwin; the more so, 
apparently, because the Cabinet have just agreed (only 
Mr. Amery dissenting) not to come out into the open 
with a Protectionist policy at the next election. The 
precise nature of the bargain which Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks is alleged to have broken is not clear, but it 
seems to have depended upon the expedient of referring 
the case of Iron and Steel to a Safeguarding Committee 
and then disclaiming Cabinet responsibility for the 
decision reached. The one thing which is perfectly 
clear is that the Government is hopelessly divided on 
the Protectionist issue, and that we may look forward 
to several months of half-concealed antagonism between 
the Ministers who lean with Mr. Churchill towards Free 
Trade and those who hanker with Mr. Amery and the 
Home Secretary after Protection. 
* * * 

A valuable corrective to these manceuvres towards 
tariffs is provided by the Memorial which has been 
addressed this week to the Prime Minister by an 
influential body of industrialists, merchants, bankers, 
and others, in which the depressed basic industries are 
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strongly represented. The Memorial calls attention to 
‘** the great opportunity offered by the report of the 
International Economic Conference of 1927 of striking 
at the roots of industrial depression,’* and urges the 
Government 

‘to demonstrate their avowed adhesion to the report 

of that Conference by removing the obstacles to the free 

movement of international trade which have been im- 

posed since the war. By so doing they will give a 

valuable lead to the movement for the reduction of trade 

barriers, they will strengthen the bonds of international 
peace, and they will lay once more the foundation of 

Kuropean prosperity.”’ 

We congratulate Lord Stanley of Alderley, Mr. Henry 

Bell, and Sir George Paish on the imposing array of 

signatures which they have secured for their Memorial 

and on its timely appearance. 
* * + 

It has now been provisionally arranged that the 
signature of the Kellogg Treaty shall take place in Paris 
on August 27th, immediately before the session of the 
League Council opens at Geneva, and it is expected 
that Mr. Kellogg himself, M. Briand, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, and Herr Stresemann will attend, to sign on 
behalf of their respective countries. The occasion will 
be historic. How much it means to the world—and it 
may mean incalculably much—depends, to a great ex- 
tent, on the interpretation of the reservations contained 
in the French and British Notes. It depends, also, on 
whether the adherence of Russia can be secured. There 
are indications that the Russians would be willing to 
sign, if only the United States Government could be 
induced to recognize the Soviet regime. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has stated, characteristically, that he 
would neither support nor oppose an invitation to 
Russia, but the importance of securing Russian adher- 
ence was strongly urged by Major Crawfurd, who 
opened the debate on the Foreign Office Vote with a 
speech of admirably constructive criticism, and by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George also made a fine plea 
for a drastic cut in British armaments, and the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, as a means of giving vitality to 
the Treaty. The debate, which ranged over Egypt and 
China, as well as the Kellogg Treaty, drew from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain an interesting but in some respects 
unsatisfactory statement of British foreign policy, on 
which we comment at length elsewhere. 

* * * 

One of the most important features of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s speech was his announcement that the 
French and British Governments had agreed on a com- 
promise formula for Nava! Limitation, which is now 
being submitted to other naval Powers. At the last 
session of the Preparatory Commission, Great Britain, 
supported by Japan, and by the American 
** observers,’ insisted on limitation by categories. 
France, supported by other Continental Powers, stood 
out for limitation by total tonnage. Unofficial reports 
from Paris suggest that France has now accepted the 
British contentions, on the understanding that only four 
categories shall be specified—Battleships, Cruisers, 
Auxiliary Surface Craft, and Submarines. If this be 
true, the point of real importance is whether it indicates 
that Great Britain is prepared to give way to the United 
States on the question of sub-division of the cruiser 
category. Other reports, however, state that five or 
six categories are to be specified. We can only hope 
that agreement with France has not been purchased at 
the heavy price of making agreement with the United 
States more difficult. It is further believed in Paris— 
and some sentences in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech 
support the conclusion—that Great Britain has made 
reciprocal concessions to France on the question of land 
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armaments, presumably in the direction of excluding 
reservists from the calculation of strength. 
* * * 


Strong support for Mr. Lloyd George’s plea for 
evacuation of the Rhineland, following on signature of 
the Kellogg Treaty, may be drawn from the recent 
incident in which four Germans were sentenced by 
French Courts-Martial, in default, to terms of imprison- 
ment, for tearing down a French flag and assaulting a 
French officer. It appears that, in order to avoid over- 
clouding Herr Stresemann’s visit to Paris, the French 
have decided to hand over the trial and punishment of 
these men to the German authorities. That is a graceful 
act; but so long as the occupation continues, hot-heads 
on either side may be expected to provoke similar in- 
cidents, keeping the old friction alive. Unhappily, the 
French are not in a good humour. The demonstrations 
in favour of the Anschluss (union between Germany and 
Austria) arising out of the German singers’ festival in 
Vienna, have led to unguarded comments in the Ger- 
man Press, which, in turn, have caused provocative 
comment in French journals. The French Press, in- 
deed, is talking of the necessity for French reservations 
to the Kellogg Treaty, dealing with this question. The 
assertion of a British Monroe Doctrine may prove a very 
dangerous precedent. 

* * * 

With an increase of 35,000 in the past week, the 
Live Register unemployment figure has now reached 
1,282,900, which is over a quarter of a million higher 
than the corresponding figure of last year. The adult 
men unemployed are now over a million. The present 
figures are, indeed, worse than they have been in any 
of the last six years, leaving aside the year of the pro- 
longed coal stoppage. The increase, it is true, is mainly 
attributable to a limited number of industries ; indeed, 
the coalmines alone account for the greater part of it; 
so that it does not indicate a serious depression of 
general trade activity. But the general trade position 
is far from good, and it is not improving. 

* * * 

On the railways a ** triumph for British common 
sense ’’ has been achieved by the settlement of the 
wages question, agreement having been reached 
between the companies and the trade unions on the 
basis of a 24 per cent. reduction in the wages rates and 
salaries of all grades employed in the industry, includ- 
ing the directors. The agreement is essentially of a 
temporary nature, and is binding for twelve months, 
after which it may be terminated after three months’ 
notice. Although criticism of the terms of the agree- 
ment should be sparing in view of its experimental 
nature, and of the rapid way in which what had 
promised to be a vexed question has been settled, atten- 
tion during the trial period should be concentrated upon 
the lower paid grades of workers, who will be more 
severely affected by a proportionate cut in wages than 
will the higher paid grades. In return for the loss of 
wages, the railwaymen have received an undertaking 
that full time will be worked in the railway shops 
wherever possible, so that the workers are now virtually 
assured of a five-day working week—a concession which 
they have long desired. Many of the 100,000 shopmen 
employed by the railways at present work no more than 
four days a week, and further negotiations with the 
skilled workers’ unions are to take place with a view 
to improving this position. It is estimated that the 
wage reductions will save the companies about 
£3,000,000 per annum. 

* * * 

The threatened lock-out by the Federation of 

Master Cotton Spinners, which would have involved 
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nearly a quarter of a million operatives, has been 
averted by a timely settlement of the dispute at the 
Ramsey Mill. The spinner who caused the Ramsey 
Mill operatives to strike has now consented to rejoin 
the Union, though the terms on which he has done so 
have not been disclosed. The Operative Spinners’ 
Amalgamation have shown good sense in not forcing a 
stoppage at a time when their bargaining position is 
decidedly unfavourable, and a considerable section of 
the employers would have been glad of an excuse to 
raise the question of wages and hours. It is significant, 
however, that this is the second time within a few weeks 
that the paralysis of an important part of the cotton 
industry has been threatened by a purely domestic 
dispute within the ranks of the trade unionists. The 
employers justly resent the practice of imposing dis- 
cipline within the unions by strike methods, and it is 
high time that more civilized machinery was devised. 


* * * 


The Committee appointed by the Minister of 
Health to inquire into the possible dangers to health 
resulting from the use of ethyl petrol have now re- 
ported. The fuel has not been used sufficiently in this 
country to enable the Committee to make investigations 
of their own as to the effect on chauffeurs and garage 
hands who have been exposed to it. The Committee 
have, however, very carefully considered the experi- 
mental work which has been done in the United States 
where ethyl petrol has been extensively used for four 
or five years, and they have come to the conclusion that 
the findings of the United States Government Com- 
mittee were justified. In their opinion the further 
experience since that Committee reported has sup- 
ported their conclusion that there were no reasons for 
prohibiting the use of ethyl petrol. The British Com- 
mittee think, however, that certain precautions are 
desirable. In particular they wish to emphasize the 
warning that ethyl petrol should be used only as a 
motor fuel, and not for such purposes as cooking and 
cleaning. They also point out that the adequate ven- 
tilation of all garages, whether or not ethyl petrol is 
used, is a matter of considerable importance, as the 
danger from carbon monoxide in an unventilated garage 
is very serious. The reasoning of the Committee 
carries conviction, and we gladly accept the general 
reassurances of their Report. In view of the insidious 
nature of chronic lead poisoning, investigations are 
wisely being continued both in America and in this 
country. 

* * * 

The United States Government have stolen a march 
in China. On July 25th they circulated to the Powers 
a Note, addressed to the Nationalist Government, 
recounting that China had promised them satisfaction 
for the Nanking outrages, and expressing their willing- 
ness to conclude a new commercial treaty. On the same 
day the treaty was actually signed. It concedes to 
China full tariff autonomy, and provides for the 
reciprocal grant of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has thus lost the initiative he 
gained by the British Memorandum of December, 1926. 
He may perhaps regain it, for the Chinese are pressing 
the United States on the question of extra-territoriality, 
which Washington seems inclined to shelve indefinitely. 
Meanwhile, Sir Austen has given a salutary warning to 
the Japanese—who have admitted that they advised 
Chang Hsueh-liang to reject the Nationalist terms—by 
an explicit statement that Great Britain can only recog- 
nize Manchuria as “ a part of China.”’ The internal 
position remains obscure, but there are signs that the 
Nationalist generals are being compelled, by sheer 
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financial necessity, to come to terms with the moderate 
element, who are strongly supported by the Chinese 
bankers and merchants. Everything suggests that the 
time is ripe for a new move forward by Great Britain ; 
but Sir Austen’s attention is still concentrated on 
obtaining satisfaction for Nanking. 


* * * 


The situation in Yugoslavia remains critical. 
General Hajitch failed to form a Government, and the 
task was entrusted to Father Koroshetz, the leader of 
the Slovene Clericals, who has brought together a 
Cabinet representing, in the main, the same coalition of 
Serb parties as supported the Vukitchevitch Govern- 
ment ; indeed six portfolios go to members of the fallen 
administration. This is not likely to placate the Croats, 
and the new Government’s first measures are well cal- 
culated to bring the trouble to a head, for they have 
decided to refuse a dissolution, reopen the Skupshtina, 
and proceed at once to ratify the Nettuno Conventions. 
The Croat delegates have refused to attend the Skupsh- 
tina, and are carrying on their agitation for Home 
Rule from without. The Serbs apparently believe that 
they will be able to buy over M. Raditch with a liberal 
offer of portfolios in a new Cabinet, and meanwhile to 
carry on with a stop-gap Government. They will prob- 
ably find that Croat discontent, inflamed by the murders 
in the Skupshtina, is too serious to be dealt with on 
these lines of party bargaining. 


* * * 


The flag controversy being settled, South African 
politics have been enlivened by a new crisis arising from 
a split in the Labour Party. Colonel Cresswell, the Par- 
liamentary leader of the Party, has long been impatient 
of the domination of the National Council, and has 
ended by a solemn excommunication of his opponents. 
The Council have replied by a vote expelling Colonel 
Cresswell and his followers from the Party. There is 
thus every prospect that two rival Labour Parties will 
take the field at the elections next year, and the 
Nationalists are not unreasonably alarmed at the effect 
of this phenomenon on the delimitation of seats arrived 
at as a result of the Nationalist-Labour alliance. 


* * * 


Another stage forward has been reached in the 
negotiations leading to the erection of Charing Cross 
Bridge and to the preservation of a well-proportioned 
Waterloo Bridge. The plans of Lord Lee’s Commission 
to erect a double-deck bridge at Charing Cross have 
now been definitely abandoned, and a modification of 
what is known as the ‘** Engineers’ plan ’’ has been 
accepted by the London County Council and is under- 
stood to be acceptable to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany. This will mean that the Southern Railway ter- 
minus will be built on the South side of the river. The 
site chosen in the modified plan is that of the Lion 
Brewery. It is conveniently placed for services from 
underground railways now existing, and will allow for 
more lines of traffic than can at present cross Hunger- 
ford Bridge and use Charing Cross Station. The station 
site possesses a river frontage of 500 feet, and the 
L.C.C. proposes to round off the work by building an 
embankment on the South side of the river and com- 
pleting the County Hall. If these plans are carried out 
and the embankment continued along all the available 


“frontage, there is little doubt that London will be the 


handsomer. The total cost of the scheme is estimated 
to be about £13 millions, of which 75 per cent. is to 
come from the Treasury and the balance from the 
L.C.C. The work should be energetically pushed for- 
ward as a contribution to trade revival. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
TREASURY POLICY 


E commented last week on the extraordinary 

superficiality with which the Industrial Trans- 

ference Board dismissed the idea of national 
development. It appears to be their view that any 
economic activity undertaken by the State is somehow 
** artificial ’’ as contrasted with ‘** ordinary ”’ industry ; 
and, starting from this assumption, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that they should have found the taint of ** relief 
works ’’ in the suggestion that the State should press 
on just now more rapidly than it is doing with the 
work of road construction, housing, land drainage, and 
the like. Now this notion of the “ artificiality ’’ of 
public or semi-public enterprise is, in relation to the 
facts and tendencies of our economic life, extra- 
ordinarily perverse and inept. So long as this notion 
prevails—and the general acquiescence with which this 
part of the Transference Board’s Report has been 
received suggests that it prevails widely—we cannot 
hope to deal sensibly with our economic problems. We 
propose, therefore, in the present article to examine 
the question more closely than we have attempted 
hitherto. 

To prevent misconception, let us make clear at the 
outset that, in assailing the notion of the artificiality 
of public enterprise, and in arguing that the State 
should press forward just now with all the multifarious 
economic activities which come under its control, we 
have no general bias in favour of public as opposed to 
private enterprise. On the contrary, we do not think 
that Socialists sufficiently appreciate how dangerous it 
would be to take more services out of “ capitalist ”’ 
hands and transfer them to the State, so long as the 
present traditions obtain, under which it is thought 
wise and economical and part of the ** settled financial 
policy of the country ”’ for the State to starve the 
development of the services which it now administers. 
We shall begin our argument with an illustration in 
which this tendency is prominently exhibited. 

The telephone system of the United States is in 
the hands of private companies, which are mostly 
grouped together under the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This company is sinking fresh 
capital in the development of the telephone system at 
a rate of over £80 millions annually. In Great Britain 
the telephones are in the hands of the State; and the 
sum which Parliament is invited to authorize for capital 
expenditure over the next two and a half years works 
out at about £10 millions annually. Thus we are spend- 
ing less than one-eighth of what they are spending in 
America on telephone development. This is despite the 
fact that the telephone service has already been 
developed much further, and must therefore be nearer 
saturation point, in the United States than here. There 
are 150 telephones in the United States per 1,000 of 
the population, as against 31 here. In Denmark, we 
may observe in passing, there are 95 telephones per 
1,000 of the population, in Sweden 72, in Norway 66, 
in Switzerland 50, in Germany 48. Finally, it is impor- 
tant to note that while the present capital programme of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. represents 
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a substantial increase on its previous rate of expansion, 
the figure in this country is virtually stationary. 

Now it will not do to attribute this contrast mainly 
to British innate conservatism or to a national aversion 
to the telephone. There is no doubt whatever that our 
telephone service would be developed much more 
rapidly if it were in the hands of a public company or 
corporation which formed no part of the State machine. 
There is no doubt that such a company would decide, 
as an obvious matter of business enterprise, to spend a 
small fraction of its revenue on advertising the advan- 
tages of the telephone system, and, above all, that it 
would sink very much larger sums in capital extensions 
and improvements than are authorized at present. 
There is no doubt that such expenditure would be 
remunerative in the strictest commercial sense. What, 
then, is the explanation of the apparent sluggishness of 
our present telephone administration? Are we to 
attribute it to the inherent defects of State enterprise ? 
Many are eager to find the explanation here; indeed 
the backwardness of the British telephone system is the 
favourite example of those (including the Assistant 
Postmaster-General) who proclaim the incompetence of 
the State to run industry efficiently. But, before we 
can fairly draw any such inference, we must first take 
account of a most important fact. The telephone 
administration itself would like to spend much larger 
sums on capital development than it is allowed to do. 
Its capital programme is kept down to £10 millions 
because this is the maximum for which Treasury assent 
can be obtained ; and the Treasury declines to authorize 
more on grounds of general financial policy, which have 
nothing whatever to do with the telephones. 

It is important to appreciate this last point clearly. 
The attitude of the Treasury is not that £10 millions 
represents the maximum of fresh capital which can 
profitably be invested annually in the telephones. Their 
attitude is that every pound which has to be borrowed 
to finance telephone expansion tends to raise the rate 
of interest on Government loans and therefore to preju- 
dice the chances of effecting a saving on the National 
Debt charge by conversion operations. A reduction in 
the gilt-edged rate of interest is their primary objective ; 
and they strive therefore to reduce all Government 
borrowings, productive or unproductive, to the lowest 
possible figure. The restriction of the telephone service 
to £10 millions annually of capital expenditure is an 
integral part of that general policy. In other words, 
investment in telephone development is deliberately cut 
down, in the interests of debt conversion, to a figure 
far below that which telephone considerations justify. 

Now, obviously, this policy must tend to depress 
general trade activity. If the telephones were in the 
hands of a company, and unconnected with the State, 
everyone would be anxious that they should go ahead 
as rapidly as possible. We should class them among 
our expanding industries, along with motor-cars and 
artificial silk; and Ministers, in reviewing the state of 
trade, would treat any acceleration of their develop- 
ment as a wholly favourable factor, and would express 
disappointment at any setback. We should all recog- 
nize that telephone expansion, like any other form of 
industrial expansion, not only gives employment 
directly, but involves a demand for the products of 
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other industries, that it starts, indeed, an extensive 
chain of reactions making for more active trade. These 
reactions do not cease to occur when the telephones are 
administered by the State. Is it not absurd, then, that 
the fact of State ownership should entail such a com- 
plete reversal of the official attitude? Is it not plain 
that it cannot be right for the Government, on the one 
hand, to welcome every form of industrial development 
which is outside its control, and, on the other, to 
restrict within the narrowest limits those forms of 
industrial development which it happens to control ? 

The case of the telephones illustrates the main issue 
very clearly. No one can dispute that the telephones 
are a remunerative service—the State draws, in point 
of fact, a very handsome profit from them. No one can 
dispute that an annual capital outlay of, say, £20 mil- 
lions instead of £10 millions would justify itself as an 
ordinary business proposition. The issue here is simple 
and clear-cut; is it desirable, with a huge transfer 
problem on our hands, and with unemployment increas- 
ing in the most menacing. manner, to restrict remunera- 
tive industrial development, which requires fresh 
Government borrowing, in the interests of conversion 
operations? In other cases this issue is obscured by 
various complicating factors and uncertainties. We are 
convinced, for our part, that there is a clear economic 
case for a much larger road programme (including 
under this head the building and reconstruction of 
bridges) ; and that, through the mechanism of the Road 
Fund, and by the application of the principle of 
‘** betterment,’’ this programme could be made finan- 
cially self-supporting. But different opinions can 
reasonably be entertained as to the utility of more and 
better roads and bridges; it is difficult to bring the 
matter to the test of precise measurement. The utility 
of land drainage schemes is similarly open to dispute. 
Housing is subsidized, so that a larger housing pro- 
gramme would involve a charge upon the Budget. 
Electrical development is delayed by technical difficul- 
ties as well as by financial considerations. 

But behind all these complications there lies the 
general issue, which it will now be convenient to formu- 
late in general terms. The development of public 
utilities is tending more and more to become the pro- 
vince of the State. Various causes combine and promote 
this tendency. There is the drift towards State 
Socialism, the growing reluctance to permit public 
utilities to be exploited for private profit. There is the 
social reform pressure, which has led to the subsidizing 
of housing. There is the technical revolution which has 
substituted roads for railways as the expanding means 
of internal transit. Now it has always been in public 
utilities, if we include house building under this head, 
that the greater part of the savings of the community 
have been absorbed. Railways and building, both at 
home and abroad, accounted for an extraordinarily 
large proportion of the capital investment of the last 
century. Accordingly, as public utilities come more 
and more under public control, it rests increasingly with 
the State to determine the volume of real investment, 
and the policy which the State pursues in this matter 
becomes a factor of the first importance in the general 
economic situation. 
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If the volume of real investment falls short of the 
money savings of the community, this means that so 
much purchasing power is withdrawn from the demand 
for goods and services and is rendered sterile. The 
result is a deflationary tendency, marked inevitably by 
trade depression and increasing unemployment. If, on 
the other hand, real investment outruns money savings, 
we get the opposite process of inflation. The general 
principle which should guide the State in developing 
the public utilities under its control is therefore clear. 
It should aim at securing that the volume of real invest- 
ment keeps pace with the savings of the community. 
The state of trade will supply the practical test of 
whether it should press forward or hang back. 

This is not the principle on which the State acts at 
present. It strives rather, as we have said, to keep 
the volume of investment below the volume of savings, 
in order to reduce the rate of interest at which it has 
to borrow. It is true that it is not conspicuously suc- 
cessful in securing this result. Our prevailing Treasury 
policy is, indeed, in our view, as short-sighted for its 
purpose as it is wrong in its choice of purpose. For the 
deflationary process involves so much loss and waste 
that it reduces the supply of savings almost as much as 
the demand for them; while the resulting increase in 
the real burden of each pound of debt fully offsets any 
reduction which there may be on balance in the money 
burden. But the main point is that so long as this 
remains ‘* the settled financial policy of the country ”’ 
we are aiming, whether we realize it or not, at trade 
depression and unemployment. 


THE MIND OF 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S contribution to the 

debate on the Foreign Office Vote covered a wide range 

‘of subjects—the Kellogg Treaty, the disarmament dis- 
cussions, Egypt, China—but it was marked by a singular 
psychological unity. More interesting than anything the 
Foreign Secretary had to say on any of these questions, was 
the effect of the whole speech as a revelation of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s mind. 

It is a good mind—up to a point; inspired by much 
honesty of purpose and a strong sense of responsibility ; 
capable even of escaping, at times, from the narrow diplo- 
matic grooves in which it has been trained to move, to 
take a peep at a world shaken by tremendous changes; but 
easily alarmed, and ready to welcome any excuse for shrink- 
ing back into the accustomed rut. On all the problems he 
reviewed, Sir Austen faces in the right direction. He hopes, 
rather wistfully, for some progress towards peace, disarma- 
ment, an understanding with Egypt, and better relations 
with China; but he fails in each instance to grasp the 
urgency of the situation and to concentrate on the one thing 
that is vital; he is inclined to wait on events, instead of 
helping to shape them. 

Sir Austen tells us that the Kellogg Treaty may mean 
‘“‘ very much ” or * very little,”’ and he is characteristically 
intent on warning us against exaggerated hopes. Now the 
Kellogg Treaty will mean just what the Governments and 
peoples concerned, more particularly those of Great Britain 
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and the United States, resolve that it shall mean, and the 
test of their resolve lies in the meaning they attach to those 
reservations on which Sir Austen Chamberlain lays so much 
stress. Does the inherent right of every nation to go to 
war in self-defence imply that it is at liberty to go behir: 
the League procedure of delay and conciliation, and take 
such ** preventive action ”? as Germany took in 1914, and 
Greece was rebuked and penalized by the Council for taking 
in her last dispute with Bulgaria? Does the new “ British 
Monroe Doctrine’? mean merely that Great Britain will 
regard the protection of Egypt, for instance, against in- 
vasion, as coming under the heading of self-defence, how- 
ever defined—or does it mean that there are certain issues 
on which Great Britain is still prepared to use war ** as an 
instrument of national policy ”’ for securing the adoption of 
her own point of view? These are the vital questions, and 
to these Sir Austen gave no clear answer, probably because 
he was unwilling to tie his hands in the event of unforeseen 
contingencies. But the Kellogg Treaty is not a new 
** security pact.’’ It is an act of faith, embodying the 
determination of the whole world to rid itself of the per- 
petual nightmare of war and the threat of war. 
** very little ” 


It will mean 
if we are more concerned with precautions 
against its breaking down, or working inconveniently to our- 
selves, than with the tremendous possibilities to which it 
opens the door. 


Sir Austen’s references to disarmament were equally 
characteristic. He stated that the French and British 
Governments had agreed on a compromise between the 
views on naval limitation which they put forward at the 
sittings of the Preparatory Commission, and that this com- 
promise was now being submitted to the other principal 
Naval Powers. So far, so good. The Commission’s debates 
revealed a reasoned difference of opinion between the 
Oceanic and the Continental Powers as to the basic 
formula of naval limitation. A compromise agreed between 
France and Great Britain should have a reasonable chance 
of acceptance by Italy and Japan, and represents, un- 
doubtedly, a considerable step forward. But the big thing 
in naval disarmament is Anglo-American agreement, and it 
matters more than ever now, because the whole world will 
regard Anglo-American agreement on this point as the test 
of how much the English-speaking countries mean by the 
Kellogg Treaty. We should have expected, even at this 
stage, some expression of hope that the new Franco-British 
formula would resolve the conflict between the British and 
American proposals at Geneva; some recognition of the fact 
that the Kellogg Treaty, if seriously meant, must modify 
profoundly the requirements of national defence. Sir 
Austen, while recognizing the Treaty as ‘‘ a new factor to 
which we must all pay attention,” preferred to ‘‘ deal with 
the matter apart from the Kellogg proposal,’ and did not 
mention the United States at all. We are left to assume 
that the United States—represented on the Preparatory 
Commission by ‘* observers ”’—is among the “ principal 
naval Powers ”’ to which the compromise will be submitted. 
French naval competition is an old problem that has become 
less serious than it was; the naval development of the 
United States is a new problem and presents us with unex- 
pected difficulties. It is Sir Austen’s way to lay emphasis 
on the solution of the old problem, which matters a good 
deal, rather than on the solution of the new problem, which 
matters everything. 

Sir Austen’s statement on Egypt is, again, satisfactory 
—up toapoint. He tells us that the Egyptian Constitution 
is a matter for the Egyptian people; that Lord Lloyd did 
not advise the suspension of the Constitution; that he does 
not think the present time “‘ opportune for any fresh treaty 
Cc 
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negotiations,’’ and that “‘ in the last resort the British 
troops in Egypt are there to maintain order.” Now the 
position is this. Our relations with Egypt are anomalous 
and are being watched very closely by the whole world; 
they will be watched more closely than ever, in view of 
the new British ‘** Monroe Doctrine ”’ established by our 
reservations to the Kellogg Treaty. Those relations can 
be put on a satisfactory basis only by a treaty acceptable 
to educated Egyptian opinion. Our proposals for such a 
treaty—fair proposals—were recently rejected by the 
Egyptian Parliament. Shortly afterwards we vetoed, using 
a threat of force, a law passed by the Egyptian Parliament, 
which we deemed might be inconsistent with the safety of 
foreigners in Egypt. A few months later, the King, widely 
regarded as a puppet foisted on Egypt by British bayonets, 
dissolved Parliament and suspended the Constitution for a 
minimum period of three years. The new Prime Minister 
has made a statement into which it is at least possible to 
read the suggestion that he hopes to find it easier to nego- 
tiate a treaty in the absence of the Chamber, and subse- 
quently to pack a Parliament to ratify it. In these 
circumstances, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement does 
not go far enough. The least that is required is an explicit 
statement that the British Government and their represen- 
tatives in Egypt neither instigated, officially or unofficially, 
nor welcomed the suspension of the Constitution; that the 
** keeping of order ’”’ by British troops in Egypt implies 
solely the protection of the Suez Canal and of foreign lives 
and property, and not the support of an unconstitutional 
regime against a counter-revolution; and that the desire of 
the British Government is to negotiate a treaty with a 
Government really representative of the Egyptian people. 

From Egypt we turn to China. Here Sir Austen has a 
good record, and his statement on China was, in part, 
reassuring. He stated, with an explicitness from which he 
usually shrinks, that the British Government, while recog- 
nizing the right of Japan to protect her special interests 
in Manchuria, ‘‘ do not recognize Manchuria as anything 
but a part of China,”’ and that “‘ our interest is a united 
China under one Government . . . with which we can nego- 
tiate a friendly settlement.’’ Unhappily, Sir Austen has got 
it into his head that a settlement of the Nanking incident 
must precede any formal recognition of the Nationalist 
Government, or negotiations for treaty revision. It is all 
quite logical and ‘* practical ’’; a Government must accept 
its responsibilities before it can be recognized; the 
Nationalists made a settlement with the United States be- 
fore the United States opened negotiations for a new treaty. 
But meanwhile the fate of the Nationalist Government 
hangs in the balance, and the fall of that Government 
would plunge the whole country again into chaos, with 
results disastrous to British interests, and possibly to the 
peace of the world. Seeing how sorely the Nationalists need 
the prestige of foreign recognition, could not Great Britain 
afford a little diplomatic irregularity? Could not definite 
proposals for treaty revision proceed, at least, concurrently 
with the negotiations about Nanking? 

On one other point, the statement was unsatisfactory. 
Sir Austen’s references to the actual problem of revision 
seem to emphasize unduly the doctrine of ‘* gradualness.” 
The Government are prepared, ‘‘ as their own [the 
Nationalists’] progress allows, as life and property become 
secure, and as their authority . . . becomes strong enough 
for the task, to enter into friendly negotiations with them 
for the transition from the old treaty system.”? No doubt 
the old safeguards cannot all be replaced at once; but to 
wait for a completely regenerate China before taking any 
big step forward, is as hopeless as to wait for an absolute 
assurance of universal and perpetual peace, before making 
any drastic cut in armaments. War and armaments are 
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closely interlocked; each is partly the cause and partly 
the effect of the other. So it is with Chinese chaos and the 
unequal treaties. Im both instances, the two factors of 
the problem must be tackled concurrently; in both, some 
risks must be taken for the hope of great gain. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s attitude to the problems pre- 
sented by the menace of another world war, by the new 
conception of nationalism, and by the Westernization of 
Egypt and China, reminds us of the old lady who read in 
her Bible that by faith we can remove mountains, and 
prayed that a mountain which blocked the view from her 
cottage might be “‘ cast into the depths of the sea.’? When 
she looked out of her window next morning she remarked 
pettishly, ‘‘ There’s that nasty old mountain, I knew it 
wouldn’t be gone.’’ Sir Austen, like the old lady, does not 
get much beyond the stage of hoping against hope that 
the mountains may be removed; but to give vitality to the 
Kellogg Treaty, to bring about a substantial reduction of 
armaments, and to adjust the relations between West and 
East, will require a larger and more vital faith. 


YOUTH AND WAR 


[In a letter which appeared in our issue of July 7th, 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson wrote: ‘‘ You published recently a 
very interesting letter by a Young Man about sex. Will 
he not tell us also what he and his friends are thinking 
about war? ’”’ The following article has been written in 
response to this appeal.—Ep., NATION.] 


OUTHS in the early twenties have memories of the 

Great War which are dimmed and shadowed by the 

sharp outlines of their personal experiences which 
stand forth intense from the recollections of ten vital years 
of their growth. In their minds there is none of the horror 
or hatred that was burnt into their fathers and mothers by 
the suffering and strain of the world upheaval. To them 
war is an idea, whereas to their parents it was a real and 
terrible experience. Yet it is otherwise with the effects 
of war. To a youth interested in his times and capable 
of seeing beneath conventional prejudices, but one con- 
clusion can be drawn from the picture of a Europe whose 
half-healed limbs lack the strength to fulfil their function 
towards the whole body and therefore not only suffer 
themselves but also restrict the usefulness of the healthier 
members. War is wasteful and those who engage in war 
are stupid. The conclusion is irresistible. Yet such a con- 
clusion among youths is the product of ideas, not of ex- 
perience; it is held intellectually, not with feeling. It is 
here that is to be found the explanation which the elder 
generation seek when they write: ‘* What is the attitude 
of youth in England to war? I donot know.” Enthusiasm, 
organization, proselytizing, are the children of feeling. 
English youth is not driven in these directions, for its 
convictions as to war are the products of its thought, not 
of its emotions; they are intellectual, not personal. Thus 
although a youth may condemn war utterly, it is rarely 
that he is to be found going forth and proclaiming his 
views, speaking in public places and starting organiza- 
tions capable of lighting congregations with the fire of his 
convictions. 

Besides, even had he the capacity to do so, why should 
he? On every side those who come under his observation 
are possessed of minds choked with the superstitions of the 
past. ‘* Human nature cannot be changed,”’ he is told. 
‘Tt is madness or youthful swagger to lay down your 
pistol while your adversary refuses to do so. The lust 
for power must always strangle the pursuit of culture and 
plenty, whilst the pleasure of overcoming your neighbour 
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must inevitably overwhelm any respect you may have 
for the beauty of his figure.”” The arguments thrown up 
challengingly by a bewildered Machiavelli in a blood-sodden 
medieval Italy are thus reiterated to-day by the respect- 
able stupid middle-class, in whose ears, by ironic con- 
trast, the very name of Machiavelli echoes terrible in its 
boldness. With minds so constipated what is to be done? 
They cannot be brought to condemn war by a contempla- 
tion of a wounded Europe. No more than the cell is con- 
scious of the organ can such minds—in this generation—be 
made conscious of the need for a parliament of the nations. 
They know nothing of the economic intradependence of 
Europe, of its social affinities, or its political necessities. 
For the satisfaction of their vanity, stupid men have been 
coaxed to a bragging identification of themselves with the 
smaller unit, the nation, but now, national pride, sweeping 
away individual consciousness and personality into 
the lower mob feeling of nationalism, aggressively inhibits 
consciousness of Continental or international necessity and 
prevents realization of the need for co-operation on this 
scale. The thoughtful youth is reminded of Bernard Shaw’s 
saying, ‘* The average man’s head is so full of nonsense 
that there is no putting any sense into it ’’; he looks and 
sees that it is true, and that the nonsense is a mixture of 
heathen fatalism and Christian sentimentality. 

What, then, is to be done? Here he has proof of the 
stupidity of his fellows. War is wasteful, and those who 
go to war are stupid. How is it possible to prevent the 
stupid from being led to wars? 

The thoughtful youth perceives that two main lines 
of approach are being made to this problem. The first is 
to render the leading of people to war more difficult; the 
second is to render people less stupid—the colossally 
impudent attempt to change human nature. 

The first method comprises the new diplomacy which 
is almost synonymous with the League of Nations. The 
League would appear to represent in the polity of nations 
the first beginnings of what would be the brain or nervous 
system in the animal. Its impending function is to be 
conscious of the needs, the sores, and the power of its 
constituents, and to suggest, tentatively, their organiza- 
tion and betterment. It is essentially an organ of con- 
sciousness. Every cell in the organ must have power of 
sight; that is to say, that every delegate, every expert, 
and every administrator and clerk connected with it, must 
be a man of wide international mind. He must be picked 
for his intelligence and personality. Blind cells will bring 
ruin. (When French newspapers say of one of the dele- 
gates “ Doubt his intelligence but never doubt his loyalty,”’ 
the thoughtful youth suspects a blind cell.) The society 
of men, having created such an organ, next needs to have 
its organ learn means of infusing action into Governments 
—a labour fit for Hercules. To that end it must propagate 
courage ; it must be positive, saying what it is well to do— 
avoiding the negative which encourages Governments in 
their inaction. The Kellogg Peace Pact is a superb 
example of the positive ; it sweeps through council chambers 
like spring air. It is some such conscious positive organiza- 
tion of governors which is capable of rendering more diffi- 
cult, and finally impossible, the leading of people to war. 

Then as to the healing of the stupidity of the people. 
The people are insecure, there are too many of them in the 
crowded cities. The system of wealth distribution does not 
include them all. In this country over a million are unem- 
ployed and many of the remainder are fearful of physical 
want. The more established fear those who want. Fear at 
the basis of society is the canker eating at the root of Per- 
sonality. Yet the problem of population accompanied by 
its poor despised Magdalene, Birth Control, is pruriently 
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shunned or respectably deprecated despite its continuous 
tendency to consume increasing wealth and higher standards 
of living through the mouths of unwanted and ill-cared for 
children. Population pressure warps personality, and 
warped personalities cannot see the deformity which tor- 
ments them. Aggression is ever the accompaniment of 
insecurity, and aggression leads to war. Down into the 
ranks of the people needs to be carried knowledge of Per- 
sonality and a wider world of ideas, that each individual 
may knit himself together and bring to realization some- 
thing more of the powers which lie undeveloped within him. 
To strengthen the power of the individual is to lessen the 
influence of the mob. To lessen the power of the mob is 
to render the people less stupid and thus to make it more 
difficult to lead them to wars. The way lies through 
education and expression. The next generation will have 
more of these than the present: despite Lord Eustace 
Percy. 
K. E. Bartow. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


T is now probable that the Tory Party will plunge for 

Protection at the next election. At the Cabinet meeting 

last week Mr. Baldwin was won over or pushed into 
the decision to make a wide extension of safeguarding ‘‘an” 
issue. I think myself that the bulk of the Party will see 
to it, between now and the time of the election, that it 
becomes “‘ the ” issue. With a few Lancashire exceptions 
the Party is now and always Protectionist. The active 
Tariffists consider that they can make out a good case on 
the instalments of safeguarding already in operation : they 
think that with the country desperately anxious about the 
plight of the big industries, the rest will be easy. Mr. 
Baldwin is as much a Protectionist as anybody, but he 
has not recovered from the shock of 1923. The next twelve 
months will see a powerful and intensive propaganda, con- 
ducted in the party and in the country, which will, unless 
I am mistaken, sweep with it Mr. Baldwin and his scruples 
on the flood. Mr. Baldwin, like Mr. Pickwick, will find it 
advisable to shout with the loudest crowd. Unless some- 
thing very extraordinary happens in the meantime, we are 
in for another Tariff Reform election. I hope so, at any 


rate. 
* 7 * 


With the possible exception of Mr. Churchill, it is 
doubtful whether there is a single convinced Free Trader in 
the Cabinet. ‘* Jix’’ would never have committed his 
latest blazing indiscretion had he not felt on fairly safe 
ground. He has become in a moment the hero of his Party. 
It is all very well for the Tres to remark that his speeches 
‘* are not taken very seriously in the country ’’—an extra- 
ordinary rebuke from that quarter—for they are taken 
seriously where they matter, in the rank and file of the 
Protectionist Tories. Already more than half the Parlia- 
mentary membership are in open revolt, and there will be a 
landslide before long. ‘* Jix ’? may be rebuked once more 
by his chief, but he is perfectly safe. The Minister who is 
not safe—he is in fact in a distinctly dangerous position—is 
Mr. Churchill. His Free Trade declaration, though it was 
perfectly loyal to Mr. Baldwin, infuriated the Tories as 
much as the scandalous independence of ‘* Jix ”’ delighted 
them. Mr. Churchill has never been taken into the bosom 
of the Party; the Tories fear and distrust him, while ready 
enough to make use of his supreme Parliamentary skill. 
Mr. Churchill sees his rating reform scheme, announced with 
such magniloquence, in peril of falling flat, and being thrust 
aside in the counsels of the Party by the ancient and ever- 
alluring panacea. The Tories, generally speaking, think 
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that the rating proposals are not good enough to fight the 
election on: there is not enough emotional appeal; what 
they want is something spicy and strong to attract the vast 
and inexperienced new electorate. ‘* Your industries are 
dying: the foreigner is killing them; down with the 
foreigner.’? Mr. Churchill knows the folly of it—he is the 
best equipped Free Trader in politics—but wisdom will go 
for nothing. 
* * * 

The truth is that the indiscipline in the Tory Party is 
the symptom of a general nervousness. The Conservatives 
are at the moment in a state bordering on panic at the 
prospect of the next election. They are jumpy. The 
Party authorities are well aware that the spectacle of dis- 
union which they now present to the world is most damag- 
ing to their credit in the country. Some people affect to 
believe that all this Cabinet independence is premeditated ; 
the notion being that Ministers are being allowed to preach 
Protection or Free Trade as they please in order to test 
feeling in the country—a sort of experiment to see exactly 
what and how much people will stand. This is ingenious, 
but absurd. The anxiety of the Party leaders about indis- 
cipline was clearly shown in the otherwise grotesque episode 
of the ostracism of Sir Basil Peto. That blameless Diehard, 
whose only fault is that he is more Tory than the Tories, 
was held up in the lobby by the Chief Whip and viciously 
rated for insubordination. It is possible to speak to a Peto 
in that strain; a “‘ Jix ”’ is too powerful and too popular. 
The intention was to frighten the rank and file into keeping 
step in future. The Chief Whip has only made himself 
ridiculous : a rebel is always popular, and, of course, at 
Barnstaple he is looked upon as a hero. Like ‘* Jix,’’ Sir 
Basi] Peto regards the tenets of the Manchester school as 
** mouldy shibboleths ”’ indeed, all the Petos do. Mr. Bald- 
win is certainly in a terrible fix, and the way out of it will be 
found not by his own calculation of what is safe, but by 
what the Party decrees—and that is likely to be what Mr. 
Garvin calls ** The Gadarene plunge.”’ 

. * * 

I am compelled to return to “‘ Jix ’’—though I confess 
I am heartily sick of writing the nickname—for a bit of 
evidence bearing on the Tory nervousness about the coming 
election, to which I have referred already. A correspon- 
dent, who is a Liberal, and a voter in “‘ Jix’s ’* constituency 
of Twickenham, sends me three letters which he has received, 
signed by the great man. (I suppose my informant’s name 
was taken from the register by some blunder.) In his first 
letter, *‘ Jix ’’ refers to the big increase in the number of 
electors and makes an earnest appeal for funds to be spent 
on ** better provision for the political education of our 
young voters of both sexes.’? He complains that only a 
fraction of the local Tories contribute anything between 
elections to the fight ‘* against the Socialist and reactionary 
forces *’ in the division. (‘* Reactionary,’’ I suppose, is 
** Jix’s *”? adjective for the Liberals!) This epistle was 
followed later by two still more agitated appeals for 
money with which to fight the next election. ‘* Jix ’’ shows 
himself to be highly nervous about the effect on his chances 
of the ten thousand new voters. Less than half the 
electorate voted for him last time; Twickenham is pre- 
dominantly working class; and, worst of all, ‘* Socialist 
influences are now for the first time seriously threatening 
the very foundations of our social and financial welfare.’’ 
Hence the frenzied appeal for contributions to be regarded 
as ** an insurance premium against the revolutionary activi- 
ties of the Communists,’? &c. Even in a begging letter our 
** Jix ” is inimitable. 

* * * 

The reputation of Mr. J. H. Thomas as an industrial 

diplomatist, already high, has soared as the result of the 
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railway agreement. When the negotiations began he was 
in an extremely difficult position. The railwaymen were in 
no condition for a fight, and they were faced with very 
severe terms from the companies. The terms were so severe 
that if they had been persisted in, a quite hopeless strike 
was by no means impossible. Yet Mr. Thomas emerges from 
this fix with new glory and with a remarkable, indeed 
unprecedented, settlement to his credit. His authority was 
sufficient to induce the railwaymen to accept a reduction of 
wages without a murmur; indeed with the relieved reflection 
that things might have been much worse. They might very 
easily have been worse, for, as it is, the compromise carries 
substantial advantages to the men, in the preservation of 
the standard conditions, and positive new benefits to the 
workers in the shops. In two respects the settlement is 
historic. The actual position of the railways was laid 
before the men fully and frankly by the other side : there 
was none of the traditional take-it-or-leave-it on the part of 
the employers. What a contrast to the methods of the 
colliery proprietors. Still more important the principle of 
sharing sacrifices all round is established, and must be fol- 
lowed in other industries. The sacrifice of the director or 
the manager is not comparable to that of the porter, but 
still, the principle is there, and in future, when reductions 
are necessary, salaries as well as wages must be reduced. 
This is a genuine, a momentous advance. 
* * * 


Not long ago bouquets were being showered on the 
Town Council of Brighton for its care in preserving the 
Downs from the developer. Now this very body proposes 
to commit the enormity of allowing a beautiful stretch of 
down, west of Devil’s Dyke, to be polluted by a motor 
racing track. The thing is done with the usual suddenness ; 
people who care for beauty are confronted with the hideous 
project all cut and dried, and, as usual, the campaign to 
stop the desecration starts under a heavy handicap. The 
Brighton Corporation is actually doing this horrible thing 
in defiance of a decision of the Regional Town Planning 
Committee, of which it is a member, to preserve this bit 
of country unspoiled. One is almost reduced to despair by 
such a piece of news as this. There are plenty of societies 
interested in saving the face of England, but there is no 
concentration, and no central and effective authority, work- 
ing as it were on the inner lines, to counter promptly the 
ruthless enterprises of local authorities and powerful private 
interests. The local authorities have legal powers to prevent 
the worst sins against beauty, but experience is showing 
that it is unsafe to depend on their being used. Surely 
there is sufficient desire in the community that England 
shall not be utterly ruined by the motor and the new 
industries to justify the Government, always timid where 
amenities are concerned, in setting up some effective con- 
trol from Whitehall. Really, one is tempted to sigh for a 
Mussolini. 

* * * 

There is one point in the report of the B.B.C. com- 
mittee on the pronunciation of words which rouses my 
Northern blood. The experts rightly deprecate any 
attempt to fix a standard of pronunciation. We have a 
wide elasticity of pronunciation, and all who care about 
preserving the richness and variety of the English speech 
will desire that it shall continue. The chief enemy of 
variety is, all the same, the B.B.C. announcer who, with 
the help of this committee, is in fact setting up a standard 
of pronunciation. There is not much objection to be taken 
to their manner of speaking ; the announcers are, so far as I 
am competent to say, generally correct in their renderings 
and pleasing in accent. At the same time, they speak with 
what is known as the Southern accent, that is to say the 
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accepted London fashion of speech, and it must be under- 
stood that there is nothing inherently superior in that. For 
instance, there is no reason why we should say ‘* grarce ”’ 
instead of “‘ grass,” if we prefer the latter, as people in the 
North usually do. Lord Curzon always said ‘* grass ” and 
*‘ dance.’ The speech of the Capital starts with a heavy 
handicap, as Mr. Lloyd James says, but that is a reason for 
friends of liberty to assert themselves. 
* * * 
Henry IV., Part I., II., iv. :— 
Peto: . . . Item, Sack, two gallons ... 5s. 8d. 
. . . Item, Bread ae mr ob. 
““O Monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack! ” 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NEW PRIMATE 


S1r,—The rejection of the Prayer Book Revision measure 
was described by a leading literary journal as a ‘ Rebuff 
to the Bishops.’’ It was so; and perhaps some hoped that 
the new Primate might have been chosen from the opponents 
of that ill-judged proposal. But their number was small ; 
only one of them was a possible candidate for the office ; and 
the emphatic vote of want of confidence in the majority 
Bishops involved in the action of Parliament made it un- 
necessary and undesirable to dot the i’s and cross the t's. 
What it was necessary to do had been done, and unmis- 
takably done; the present need is conciliation, and the 
smoothing of ruffled plumes. It was taken for granted that 
the choice would fall on a Bishop who, whether he had sup- 
ported or opposed Revision, had done so temperately. This 
excluded more than one prelate; and from the first the 
Archbishop of York was the favourite for the Lambeth 
stakes. He had said little ; and what he had said had been 
said with moderation. What his opinion of the policy pur- 
sued by his colleagues was must be matter of conjecture ; 
but it need not be assumed either that this policy expressed 
his personal judgment, or that its failure has not led him 
to ‘‘ consider it again.”’ 

It has been said that, as every Englishman is an 
Erastian, every Scotsman is an Ultramontane ; and, should 
the new Archbishop insist on the ‘inherent spiritual 
authority ’’ of the Church of England, our last state will be 
worse than our first. But there is little reason to think that 
he will do so. He is a Scotsman ; but a Scotsman of the wary 
type, and he may be expected to keep clear of the shoal 
water in which his predecessor stranded. He will not find 
it easy to do so. The questions raised by the Revision 
dispute are for the moment in abeyance. They are, however, 
not dead, but sleeping ; and ill-laid ghosts return. 

But it would be a mistake to judge of his appointment as 
if Revision were the only question before the Church. It is 
not so; and, if the Bishops are wise, it may be postponed 
indefinitely. In any case, the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
will be called upon to deal with larger and more vital issues 
—issues affecting the future of the Anglican communion not 
at home only, but in the Dominions and Colonies, in the 
United States, in India, in missionary countries, and gener- 
ally in the greater Britain beyond the seas. During the last 
fifty years the office of the Primate has, from circumstances 
rather than of purpose, assumed a greater extension, larger 
responsibilities, and a heavier weight than ever before. The 
burden is increasing: we see in its development a parallel 
to the lines on which the Roman supremacy advanced in the 
second century. Of this Gibbon tells us that ‘‘ from every 
cause, either of a civil or an ecclesiastical nature, it was 
easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and 
would soon claim the obedience of the provinces.’’ The 
successor of St. Augustine is becoming in fact as well as in 
name alterius orbis Papa. This way danger, and great 
danger, lies. ‘‘ After all, we have to live with them,” said a 
Bishop, who does not suffer fools gladly, of his clergy. And 
‘* the first requisite of the head of any ruling organization, 
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whether a Cabinet or a bench of Bishops, is that he should 
be able to command the allegiance of those with whom he 
is directly to work.’’ This is the sufficient reason of the 
Archbishop of York’s translation. He knows the ropes better 
than anyone, with the possible exception of his predecessor, 
knows them ; the Bishops are more likely to defer to his 
experience than to that of any other candidate whose name 
could be suggested ; and, to adapt Thiers’s saying as to the 
French Republic—il nous divise le moins.—Yours, &c., 


PRESBYTER IGNOTUS. 


PAUL'S INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIANITY 


S1r,—I should have felt that Mr. Searle’s article ‘‘ On 
Going Again to Church ”’ called for no comment if he had 
limited himself to a flippant account of his unseemly reaction 
to Divine worship. Had it been merely a regrettable exhibi- 
tion of smartness on a theme which touches the deepest and 
most sacred feelings of many of your readers, it might have 
been dismissed as a piece of bad taste. But Mr. Searle is 
not content with this ; he goes on to lecture the Church on 
the subject of what it must do to be saved. In particular we 
are told that it is doomed to stand outside of modern life 
until it scraps about nine-tenths of the Epistles of Paul, that 
unpleasant personality who has been its evil genius. He 


charges him with tortured reasoning, rigid formule, 
fanaticism, introspection, suspicion, dismal forebodings, 
misogynism. It is ‘‘ to the same unhappy genius’ that the 


hymn book owes most of its origin. This is illustrated from 
Cowper’s hymn ‘“ There is a fountain fill’d with Blood.’ It 
is a hymn once very popular in revivalist communions ; hut 
so far as my own experience goes very seldom sung now in 
public worship. But why should Paul be saddled with 
responsibility for the ‘‘ ghastly imagery '’? There is nothing 
in his Epistles to warrant the metaphor of a blood hath. 
Presumably its origin is due to a combination of Rev. i., 5, in 
the inferior text ‘‘washed us from our sins in his own blood ” 
with Zech. xiii., 1 (a fountain open for sin and uncleanness). 
With the correct reading in Rev. i., 5, ‘‘ Loosed us from our 
sins by his blood "’ the idea of the bath of blood disappears 
from the New Testament. Had Paul known the Old Testa- 
ment as little as Mr. Searle confessedly knows it, he might 
have been guilty of supposing that cleansing by blood meant 
washing in blood. If ritual cleansing is secured by bathing 
it is in water not blood. If blood is used it is sprinkled. Any- 
thing corresponding to the taurobolium would have been 
quite foreign to the Hebrew ritual. If Mr. Searle would 
approach the New Testament writers and their language 
with a little sympathetic imagination he would recognize 
that esthetic disgust at the references to blood, which are, of 
course, simply figurative, is out of place. Blood was a far 
more familiar spectacle in ancient life. Seneca tells us that 
when Hannibal saw a trench full of human blood he is said 
to have exclaimed, ‘‘O beautiful sight.’’ It would to us 
be a much more diverting spectacle to watch Mr. Searie 
trying to justify his detailed charges against Paul to some 
one who had a competent knowledge of the Epistles and was 
skilled in cross-examination. Paul was, no doubt, a per- 
sonality of extraordinarily rich and complex nature ; but to 
those who really know him the summary of his qualiti2s 
given by Mr. Searle must seem both misleading an! 
inadequate. 

Behind all this, however, there is another problem which 
Mr. Searle does not touch. Even assuming that his idea of 
Paul’s theology is correct how far is this due to a perverse 
development initiated by Paul himself? It has been fre- 
quently asserted that Paul was responsible for starting the 
Church and its doctrine down the fatal slope of mythology. 
But several of the more radical New Testament scholars have 
recognized that matters are by no means so simple. We have 
the fact that while Paul’s doctrine of freedom from the Law 
created a bitter controversy, his Christology, which seemed 
to touch a point on which the Jew was even more sensitive, 
I mean monotheism, evoked no antagonism from the leaders 
of the Jewish Christian section. There is a tendency on the 
part of some of our most eminent scholars to push the 
origin of this back behind Paul, whether to a pre-Pauline 
development in the Hellenistic communities outside Palestine 
or even a still earlier development in the doctrine of the 
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apostles themselves. Here we should have to take account of 
the evidence we actually possess for the rise of a Christclogy 
before Paul came on the scene even as a persecutor. It is 
sometimes asserted that the apostles, convinced that Jesus 
was the Messiah, simply transferred to Him a contemporarv 
Messianic dogma already elaborated in Judaism. But this 
is exposed to grave difficulties which I cannot here indicate. 
And we are driven to ask whether this Christology did not 
go back to Jesus Himself. It is commonly recognizei by 
New Testament scholars of all schools that Jesus believed 
Himself tobe both the Messiah and the Son of Man. _ I have no 
doubt that the former is established as firmly as most things 
in ancient history can be established, and that the latter 
is extremely well attested. If Christology is mere mythotogy, 
we must not shift the blame for introducing it from Jesus 
to Paul. If, further, we are right in thinking that Jesus took 
into His conception of His Messianic vocation the vocatior 
of the Servant of Yahweh, especially as defined in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, then to Christology we must add 
soteriology. And this agrees with what our sources tell us. 

But if there is a case for putting the responsibility for 
these central elements in the religion on Diviner shoulders 
than those of Paul, we may still hold that these are in fact 
untrue, but we have lost the right to describe Paul as the 
evil genius of Christianity. The fateful step was taken 
before he touched Christianity even to persecute it. Mr. 
Searle and those who think with him will no doubt still 
blame him for the more systematic and finished form which 
he gave to these doctrines. Those who regard the doctrines 
as true will recognise the value of what he did. 

It is perhaps the most astonishing of all Mr. Searle’s 
aberrations that he betrays not the slightest consciousness 
of the immeasurable service Paul rendered to the new 
religion by decisively detaching it from Judaism, and 
enabling it to realize its true nature as a universal religion. 
If Mr. Searle is in search of fanaticism he will find it far 
more in the narrow Jewish Christian legalists who pursued 
him with such venomous hate. To speak of Paul’s “ tortured 
reasoning ” is utterly irrelevant. For his purpose and wit® 
his readers his dialectic was skilful and effective ; and if 
Mr. Searle would give himself the training and cultivate 
the sympathetic imagination requisite for the task, and then 
carefully study what on the surface seem unpromising t. acts 
of dialectic, he might remain wholly unconvinced, but at 
least he would render the apostle a justice which his slap 
dash impatience and unwillingness to take proper trcuble 
have so far prevented him from doing. 

And when he pronounces his er cathedra judgment that 
‘‘until she discards about nine-tenths of the Epistles of 
Paul, the Church will remain outside the current of modern 
life,’ we can only reply that if she did so she would ::ease 
to be the Christian Church in any tenable sense of the term. 
The statement can rest on no familiarity with the Pauline 
Epistles. Everyone who knows them will recognize instan- 
taneously that on any estimate of Paul so high a proportion 
is grotesque. The most raucous secularist orator in Hyde 
Park would, I imagine, have got up his case better than 
that. It is, of course, inevitable that a system of doctrine 
formulated by a Jew trained in the Rabbinical schools, sup- 
ported by Rabbinical exegesis and defended by Rabbinical’ 
dialectic, needs reinterpretation and restatement for our 
very different conditions. But this does not imply that the 
substance is to be scrapped along with the form. With its 
central affirmations the Church must stand or fall. To 
follow the advice so gratuitously offered by Mr. Searle would 
be to commit suicide.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 

16, Albert Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


EVOLUTION AND THE FUTURE OF MAN 


S1r,—In Mr. Joad’s review on ‘‘ Humanist Sermons *’ an 
argument is used that I have noticed increasingly often of 
late, but which seems to me to be entirely fallacious. 

‘* If evolution is to be taken seriously, human nature is 
only a temporary phase in the developent of a life process 
which transcends it.”’. . . ‘‘ The fact that we have progressed 
beyond mammoths and ameebas suggests irresistibly that we 
shall be similarly superseded,’’ by some other species, and 
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that hence our truths and values are only temporary and 
limited. 

We are not evolving in the same way aS ameeba, or 
gull, or mouse. Natural selection is not operative with us 
in any degree comparable to the extent it operates in an 
English wood. There is competition for place and power ; 
but even that we recognize as pernicious when it affects the 
basic necessaries of human happiness, and even the old 
laissez faire was not in any way comparable with the bitter 
and universal question of life and death in the existences of 
rabbit and stoat, pigeon and faleon—each individual of each 
species striving to exist and breed, and those with fullest 
capacities actually living and breeding. 

We are free from the widespread slaughter of natural 
selection. The species mammoth, dodo, and great auk have 
not survived ; they were incapable of withstanding man’s 
attack. Have we any reason, however, to believe that any 
other species but man (or a cataclysm), is capable of eliminat- 
ing man? Even if we Shatter ourselves completely by greater 
wars, and leave ourselves a prey to punitive marauders, it 
would simply mean putting the clock back. 

Man and man’s breeding capacity need to be destroyed 
before man can be superseded. Better, or stronger, or viler, 
or more intelligent men may supersede us; but still they 
would be men, and being men ourselves—of however poor a 
quality—we should feel capable of judging them and their 
truths and values by the highest standards that we know. 
In short, no such evolutionary argument can affect our 
present truths and values. The future advance of man is of 
an entirely different quality from the advance up to man. To 
believe otherwise reckons without man himself.—Yours, &c., 

RICHMOND H. HELLyar. 

Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 

July 10th, 1928. 


‘GUIDES FOR READERS 


S1r,—May we be allowed to call your attention to a new 
scheme which the National Book Council proposes to bring 
into operation next September? 

By the variety of their subjects, and by the stream of new 
titles which confront readers, collectors, and students, books 
cause difficulties in selection such as no other commodities 
present. Booksellers have hitherto found it an extremely 
difficult problem to keep their customers acquainted with the 
latest publications in the subjects which interest them most. 
We venture to think that a solution to this problem has now 
been found. 

The National Book Council has devised a means of 
making book-buying as easy and agreeable as the buying of 
other things that make the graces of life. Those who handle 
these other things—such as wine, dresses, hats, and fine 
furniture—have brought to their business the fluency and 
charm that rightly belong to such dealings. Everything is 
made smooth for the customer ; whereas booksellers have to 
admit, regretfully, that, through no fault of their own, book- 
buying has not been made smooth for book-buyers. The 
reason is, of course, that no bookseller, unless his shop were 
as big as Selfridge’s and Harrods’ put together, could pos- 
sibly keep a stock of all the books for which he is liable to 
be asked. 

Four times a year there will be issued classified lists to 
be known as ‘‘ The Reader’s Guides,’’ giving full details of 
the new and forthcoming publications on every subject. This 
information will be available to readers without any charge 
or obligation to buy. For example, take Archeology. Four 
times a year booksellers will send out a printed list giving 
full details of new books on Archeology. So with novels, 
fine arts, essays, philosophy, religion, sociology, and so on. 

All that booklovers have to do is to ask their booksellers 
for a registration card. This card classifies all books in 
ninety-nine sections, under twelve main headings. Readers 
should fill in their names and addresses, mark such subjects 
as particularly interest, and return their cards to their book- 
sellers. They will then be kept informed in advance of every 
book that is to be published on those subjects. 

The scheme cannot work smoothly unless all book-readers 
register themselves. We, therefore, appeal to booklovers to 
ask their booksellers to-day for their Registration Card for 
‘“The Reader’s Guides,” or in case of difficulty to write to 
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the Secretary, ‘‘ The Reader’s Guides’’ (National Book 
Council), 3, Henrietta Street, W.C.2.—Yours, &c., 
(Signed) W. B. MAxweELL, Chairman. 
THEODORE ByaRD. Vice-Chairman. 
GERARD HopkKINS, Hon. Treasurer. 
July 7th, 1928. F. A. DENNY, Hon. Secretary. 
ELLEN TERRY 
Srr,—Mr. Francis Birrell describes himself in your issue 
of to-day as ‘‘ looking at a faded old photograph of [Ellen 
Terry] as Rosalind.’’ The photograph must indeed have 
faded so much that the actress’s name has disappeared. For 
Ellen Terry never played Rosalind in her life.—Yours, &c., 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
July 28th, 1928. 


“DIFFERENT TO...” 

Sir,—Your discussion of ‘“ different to’’ and “ different 
from’’ has considerable interest for Americans. In this 
country the invariable usage, both im speech and writing, is 
‘‘ different from.’’ There are few phrases spoken by English- 
men that sound so strangely in the ears of an educated 
American as “ different to.” 

You know, of course, that many so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
canisms ’ are merely old English usages that have been lost 
in England, but that persist in the United States, having 
been brought here by our ancestors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The word that Englishmen regard as 
peculiarly American, ‘‘ guess,’’ in the sense of ‘ think” 
or ‘‘ suppose,”’ is found in Chaucer with precisely this mean- 
ing (vide Skeats’s glossary). Is it possible that ‘‘ different 
from’ is the original English form, lost in the old country 
but still vigorously alive in the New?—Yours, &c., 

Yale Club, New York. JAMES WILSON. 

July 21st, 1928. 


HOMMAGE A 
MONSIEUR FORSTER 


By An InpIAN. 

HAVE met the “ sympathetic ’? Englishman before, 

[ «a I have always sympathized with him. For who 
would not sympathize with the Westerner who wears 
wooden sandals and yellow robes, takes to Gandhi’s spin- 
ning-wheel and Tagore’s hymn-singing and is given a seat 
of honour in the Indian National Congress as the only God- 
fearing Englishman alive? Or the ardent missionary who 
works for the uplift of the Indian peoples and after years 
of hard work (periodically described in an Evangelical 
paper) comes home to address Revivalist meetings, taking 
for his text : ‘‘ He maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good ”? Or the eager Civil Servant who earnestly 
prays to the Almighty for strength and endurance to ‘* hold 
dominion over palm and pine ”’ for the good of the palm 
and the pine? Or the fervent educationist who is busy 
devising pedagogic methods in order to inculcate a taste 
for Milton and Shelley amongst a people who he is certain 
would be immensely the better for it? Or the robust- 
minded Englishman who is virtuously hurt at the incapacity 
of Eastern crowds to form a queue outside a theatre door? 
One sympathizes with them, for it is impossible either 

to censure them or applaud them. Their diversity is 
evidence of the complexity and a tribute to the immensity 
of India. Their impatience and fanaticism is a tribute to 
their simplemindedness and evidence of their narrow vision. 
And it is because India is used to this sympathy of the 
well-meaning propagandist kind, that there is a danger of 
‘*A Passage to India’? being misunderstood by the 
majority of Indians. It is nothing to boast of that Mr. 
Forster has seen India ‘‘ from within,’ for every retired 
Anglo-Indian in the Isle of Wight who names his house 
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** The Shalimar ”’ and arrays Khyber daggers and Benares 
brass-work on his mantelpiece has done the same. His 
great achievement is to have held India at arm’s length, 
as it were, to have turned it round this way and that, and 
to have taken the lid off and looked within. 
pathizer who has retained his detachment. In a word, his 
is the sympathy of the artist. And if we in our turn sym- 
pathize with him, we do so in the sense of adequately 
responding to him and not in the sense of behaving kindly 
towards him. We do not see his point of view, we submit 
ourselves to a new orientation. 

When I read “* A Passage to India,’’ I was filled with 
a sense of great relief and of an almost personal gratitude 
to Mr. Forster. This was not because as an Indian I felt 
myself vindicated or flattered by the book. Indeed to know 
oneself is not to feel flattered, as many an Anglo-Indian 
reader of the book has discovered before me. It was be- 
cause for the first time I saw myself reflected in the mind 
of an English author, without losing all semblance of a 
human face. Had I been a Jew living in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, I would have had a similar satisfaction 
at witnessing the first performance of ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.’”? Shylock is not exactly a deified Jew, but he is 
certainly a humanized Jew, which is far better. Mr. 
Forster in ‘* A Passage to India ”’ has created the Easterner 
in English literature, for he is the first to raise grotesque 
legendary creatures and terracotta figures to the dignity of 
human beings. 

My first English book about India was given to me as 
a prize for reciting Kipling’s ‘*‘ East is East and West is 
West ’’ at an annual function in my school. It was called 
** Picturesque India.”’ On the cover was the picture of 
an elephant carrying a golden howdah and decked in all 
the gorgeous trappings that are the privilege of an elephant. 
It was an account of an extensive tour through India, 
describing its palaces, monuments, gold work, shawls, 
Persian wheels, burning-ghats, and all the sights and curios 
that delight the heart of a cold-weather tourist. The book 
amused me. It was my first glimpse of the country through 
a foreigner’s eye, and it tickled me to find him stupidly 
gazing about India and stumbling amongst its mosques and 
temples. I admit that the author was probably one of 
those much-travelled men who gradually amass a vast 
collection of guide books, and who at the end of their lives 
have the satisfaction of knowing the height (in feet) of 
every tower in the world. But as I read more and more 
books about India, I despaired of meeting any other kind 
of author at all. Each wrote in a slightly different vein, 
but they al] rode through the streets of the East in a 
hackney carriage and carried luncheon baskets with them. 
There were the Colonel’s ‘‘ Letters from India,’’ where the 
sole human touch is the highly amusing way in which the 
worthy Colonel set a trap to catch his dishonest native 
servant red-handed. There was the Big Game Hunter’s 
journal with photographs of all the man-eaters and cheetahs 
that he had shot (the frontispiece showing the author him- 
self wearing a pith helmet and a scout’s shirt). There was 
the ecclesiastical gentleman with his statistics of mission 
schools and true stories of some of the untouchables who 
had found consolation in the new religion. There was 
milady, who writes the Society column, romancing about 
the witchery of the Indian skies (the open-air ball they 
had at the Club in Delhi on a moonlight night). Even 
Kipling, with his long experience of India, failed to reach 
the soul within. ‘*‘ Kim ” is like a curio shop, plus all 
the entertaining, enchanting, and persuading falsehoods of 
the curio-dealer himself. He showed his readers the 
** Wheel of Life ’’ going round and round, and sought to 
mesmerize him by its mystic revolutions. The throb of real 
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life escaped his touch. Edmund Candler began as a 
romance-hunting sightseer—*‘ The Mantle of the East ”’ is 
a suggestive titlk—and ended by adopting the tone of a 
war-correspondent. For some years he rhapsodized about 
the picturesqueness of the East, and then by degrees found 
himself engaged in propaganda work. Intelligent and 
observant though he was, he never rose above the level of 
a talented journalist. His ‘‘ Sri Ram ” and “‘ Abdication ” 
were meant to justify the ways of England to men, and on 
second thought were cast in the form of novels. So that 
you have a story but no characters. There is movement, 
in fact there is a revolution, but there is no life. 

I have left out of account as unworthy of my reader’s 
consideration all books that deal with the mythical East of 
the pseudo-romance-writer’s convention. Most of these 
books are evidently catering for a public whose East is a 
patchwork quilt of a few odd quatrains from Omar Khay- 
yam, some stories from the “ Arabian Nights,”’ a statue of 
Buddha seen in a museum or an Indian conjurer seen in a 
music-hall, a few characters of the musical-comedy stage, 
and a few anecdotes about jealous polygamous husbands 
handed down from the days of the Crusades or from the 
days of the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Some 
of them give an occasional] touch of moonlight and palm 
trees, spread a few carpets, scatter a few jewels or brandish 
a few scimitars to make things more oriental. They are 
concerned with lands and peoples that are outside the ken 
of geography or anthropology, and we had best leave 
them to their own marvellous travels. 

To come back to earth and so to ‘* A Passage to 
India.’’ It is dangerous to try and divine the method by 
which an artist selects his material, but one is tempted to 
contrast Mr. Forster with Mr. Aldous Huxley. In “‘ Jesting 
Pilate ’? Mr. Huxley sought to interpret the domes and 
minarets of India in terms of the human mind. He went 
about India in the same way as he would go about Italy or 
Greece, listening to the voices in the ruins and the echoes 
in the colonnades. If he misinterpreted a dome, there was 
little danger of his stumbling over it and finding his mis- 
take. Mr. Forster started at the other end. He talked 
to the living before he conversed with the dead. 

I have said that one felt one owed Mr. Forster a debt 
of gratitude which was almost personal. Let me be bold 
and claim that his book has made the life of the Indian 
visitor to this land more comfortable. I do not mean that 
people are more hospitable to him because they have read 
the book. In fact, I would not be surprised if some of the 
indulgence with which he is often treated were to be felt as 
superfluous and consequently withdrawn, or some of the 
glamour that clung to him dissolved into the light of 
common day. What I mean is that if all the people he met 
were Forsterized, he would not nearly so often find himself 
forced into false positions which he has not the least desire 
to take up and from which he finds it difficult to extricate 
himself without causing minor disasters. He is conceived 
long before he is accosted, and finds himself constrained 
to live up to somebody else’s false notion or perhaps a 
thousand false notions. For the only alternative is to 
acquire a habit of perpetual self-exposition. And an 
Ancient Mariner in real life would hardly be tolerated. 

I, who never had the courage to protest when people 
would insist on behaving as if I was a dissolute prince, or 
an unsaved heathen soul, or a slothful Oriental or a pro- 
found occultist or a savage aborigine, when I came to the 
last page of the book and read :— 

‘** Why can’t we be friends now?’ said the other, 
holding him affectionately. ‘It’s what I want. It’s what 
you want.’ 


‘** But the horses didn’t want it—they swerved apart ; 
the earth didn’t want it, sending up rocks through which 
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riders must pass single file ; the temples, the t:.nk, the 
jail, the palace, the birds, the carrion, the Guest House, 
that came into view as they issued from the gap and saw 
Man beneath: they didn’t want it, they said in their 
hundred voices, ‘No, not yet,’ and the sky said, ‘ No, 
not there.’ ’’ 


—when I read this, for a moment I ignored the awful truth 
of the passage, so elated was I at the discovery that some- 
body had found ordinary human beings in the East. 


A. S. B. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HAT Mr. Channing Pollock is an expert writer of 

melodrama has been proved, inter alia, by his play 

** The Sign on the Door,’’ which was produced at the 
Playhouse in 1921. Unfortunately, he keeps turning his 
hand to work for which, to put it mildly, his talents do not 
fit him so well. He it was who travestied that excellent 
film ‘* Metropolis ”? by his “‘ editing ’’; at his door must 
be laid an execrable piece of pseudo-religious propaganda 
called ** The Fool,’’ in which Mr. Henry Ainley appeared 
in 1924; and now he has emitted *‘ The Enemy.”’ This 
play, which is being acted at the Strand Theatre, provides 
an excellent instance of the superiority in judgment of that 
much-belaboured Aunt Sally the ‘* commercial manager ” 
over the lay impressario. Sir Auckland Geddes, with the 
best of all possible motives, has sponsored its production as 
a means of bringing before the public the folly of war and 
international hatred. No doubt *‘ The Enemy ”’ impressed 
Sir Auckland in manuscript for the many unexceptionable 
pacifist sentiments it contains, but anyone with a more 
expert knowledge of the theatre would have seen that these 
sentiments are utterly without value as drama, because they 
spring not from dramatic character, but from what appears 
in performance to be merely anti-war fanaticism, and that 
their effect would therefore be abortive. The play may con- 
ceivably run, but any support it receives will be due to the 
public appetite for hysterical tub-thumping rather than 
dramatic art, much less an interest in pacifism. Happily 
there is a splendid antidote to be found in ‘* Spread Eagle ”’ 
at the New, which I would again commend to all readers of 
Tue Nation. 

* * * 


To what extent should a play of fantasy be logically 
worked out? There is probably no sound dogma whic! 
one could cite in reply to this question, which is prompted 
by last week’s production of ** Thunder on the Left ” at 
the Arts Theatre Club; but I am convinced that the author 
of such a play should set himself a hard-and-fast standard 
on the point, and adhere to it rigidly. Barrie did this in 
** Dear Brutus ”’ with great success, and Maeterlinck would 
probably agree. Fantasy must ipso facto be elusive, but 
there must be some standard of elusiveness, there must be 
a fixed distance between the plausible and the unexplained, 
and this distance must be maintained throughout the play. 
This rule—(if it is a rule: I am only guessing)—is not 
observed in ** Thunder on the Left,’’ and the result is that 
one is not always able to understand what is going on. For 
instance, Joyce accompanies Martin in his incursion into 
the future. Then why is not she, like Martin, still a child? 
One can accept the convention that Martin’s childish 
demeanour does not give him away to the others, but why 
does not Joyce, if she is still a child, spot him at once, or 
if she is not, why does she spot him at all? And so on 
and so on. However, these are small points in a delightful 
play which reflects much credit on Mr. Richard Pryce for 
his charming adaptation of Mr. Christopher Morley’s charm- 
ing novel. Miss Angela Baddeley’s Phyllis and Mr. Law- 
rence Anderson’s George were in exactly the right key, and 
the children were no better and no worse than other stage 
children, though the nature of the play made their extreme 
self-possession rather more disconcerting than usual. The 
most difficult task must have been that of Mr. Harcourt 
Williams, the producer, and he came through it with flying 
colours. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, August 4th.— 


Sir John Simon on ‘‘ Free Trade—Its Position and 
Prospects,”? and a debate between Mr. P. J. H. 
Hannon, M.P. (Con.), and Mr. Philip Guedalla, on 
‘Which is the Better Way—Conservative or 
Liberal ? ’’, Liberal Summer School, Oxford. 
Opening of League of Nations Union Summer School, 
Geneva (First Session). 
** Secret Egypt,’ by Mr. Sax Rohmer, at the “* Q” 
Theatre. 
Sunday, August 5th.— 
Mme. Camille Drevet, at the International Summer 
School, Westhill Training College, Selly Oak. 
Monday, August 6th.— 
Debate between Mr. Ramsay Muir and Mr. H. D. 
Henderson .on ‘‘ Proportional Representation versus 
the Alternative Vote,’’ Liberal Summer School, Oxford. 
Commendatore Luigi Villari on ‘* The Evolution of 
Fascism,’’ at the International Summer School. 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe at the Fabian Summer School, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
Film—‘** Warning Shadows,’’ at the Avenue Pavilion. 
** The Skull,”? by Mr. B. I. McOwen and Mr. H. E. 
Humphrey, at the Shaftesbury. 
Tuesday, August 7th.— 
Mr. Elliott Dodds and Mr. C. G. Renold, at the Liberal 
Summer School. 
Professor Gaeto Salvemini, on Fascism, at the Inter- 
national Summer School (August 7th-8th). 
Mr. A. B. Valentine on ‘‘ Londoners’ Country ”’ (1) 
** Between the Medway and the Mole,” the Wireless 
(London only), 7. 
Mr. Donald Maxwell on ‘* The Countryman in London ” 
(1) ** Magic London,’’ the Wireless (Daventry only), 7. 
Wednesday, August 8th.— 
Lord Grey on ** Anglo-American Relations,’”? and Mrs. 
C. F. G. Masterman on ‘* The Juvenile Offender,’’ 
Liberal Summer School. 
Debate opened by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, ‘* Labour and 
the Press,’? Fabian Summer School, Cirencester. 
Thursday, August 9th.— 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett on ‘‘ The Way of the World,”’’ 
the Wireless, 9.15. 
Dr. Moritz Bonn, and Sir Herbert Samuel, at the 
Liberal Summer School. 
** Loyalties,’? at Wyndhams. 
Omicron. 


IGNORANCE 


I have not learnt the knowledge of the stars, 
I cannot tell the Pleiades at night, 

Nor show you which is Venus, which is Mars, 
Naming each distant solitary light. 


They point for me no passage on the deep 
To docks and landing places far away ; 

The sailors know these things that I may sleep 
And look not on the waters till the day. 


Astronomers will tell you they are Suns 
Blazing aloft, or solitary lands 

Empty and cold—and all the little ones 
Are hugely vast, though many as the sands. 


I have not learnt these things, yet I have learnt 
To look each night for glories in the sky, 
As if the very lamps of Heaven burnt 
For me alone, to please my wandering eye. 


Ever about the world it is the same, 

The lamps are lit, there’s pageantry on high, 
The Moon is risen as a silver flame 

And all the hosts of Heaven are very nigh. 


H. G. G. HERK tots. 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY 
[A Fragment from the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a youna 
Swede. | 
POLITICALLY, professionally, and as a member of a sect or 4 
class, an Englishman thinks himself entitled to be a rascal. 
A French avocat is noted and almost infamous, if he 
defends a cause which is obviously a bad one. His profes- 
sion and the public will not excuse him for supporting 
injustice by chicanery. An English barrister would Le talked 
of as a madman, for refusing a brief merely because it called 
upon him to maintain the wrong. 
An English divine may support a political opinion most 
strenuously till he is forty years of age, and then uphold 
the direct contrary for the sake of gaining a bishopric, with- 
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out thereby incurring any public disapprobation. An Eng- 
lish statesman may take the utmost credit to himself for 
some measure of reform, and pledge himself to carry it 
through by his most strenuous exertions. The next day he 
shall rise in the House of Commons, and propose some altera- 
tion of the intended remedy, which will introduce an evil 
of the same kind as that which it was designed to cure, and 
one ten times worse in degree. And this personage shall, 
perhaps, conclude his speech by a panegyric on his own 
honesty, which the Legislature will applaud, and the nation 
believe in. Yet all these men, the Barrister, the Bishop, and 
the Secretary of State, are, perhaps, in private life, distin- 
guished for integrity, for benevolence, for family affection. 
Morality does exist as a great recognized moving power in 
the very heart of the country ; and, be its triumph soon or 
late, it must at one time or other overthrow those wretched 
tyrannies, the spirit of sectarianism, and the interests of 
classes. 








London 


Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. 
FORTUNE. 


Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. 


SHOW BOAT 
“ MISCHIEF ” 


LONDON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF GRACE 





OPERAS. 


THEATRES. 





Hammersmith. 


LYRIC THEATRE, 


EVENINGS, at 8.30, 


Riverside 3012. 


LAST WEEK. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 


“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 








Thursday, August l6th, “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 234.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.40. 


“* PLUNDER.”’ 
TOM WALLS, 


A New Farce by Ben Travers 


Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT 
EVENINGS, at 


(Sloane 5137.) FOR TWO WEEKS 
THURS. & 
“THE FARMER’S WIFE.” 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ONLY. 


8.15. MATINEES, SAT., at 


2.15. 


DRURY LANE. (Ger. 2567.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.”’ A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Mon., Thurs., 2.0. (Smoking.) 
‘““MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 

MIMI CRAWFORD. MORRIS HARVEY. 

HERB. WILLIAMS, ‘‘ The Funniest Man in 





Elizabeth Pollock. 


the World.” 








FORTUNE. (Regent 1307.) “* MISCHIEF.” 
A New Comedy by Ben Travers. 
Allan Jeayes, Edmond Breon, and YVONNE ARNAUD. 


Nightly, at 8.30 Matinees, Thursday & Saturday, at 2.0. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2870.) 





NIGHTLY, at 8.40 MATINEE, WED., at 2.15. 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Production. 
** MARJOLAINE.” 
LILIAN DAVIES. OSCAR ASCHE. 


HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.40, & AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, and Debroy Somers’ Band. 





Gerrard 0650. 


KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4032.) Nghtly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 


JEAN CABELL in 
‘“* MARIGOLD.” 


(Now in its 2nd year.) 





PALLADIUM. (Ger. 1004.) Nightly, 8.15. 


“THE YELLOW MASK.” 
PHYLLIS DARE. MALCOLM KEEN. 


Mats., Tues. and Thurs., 2.16. 
EDGAR WALLACE’S Musical Play. 


BOBBY HOWES. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 26%.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
“BIRD IN HAND.” 


A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


THURS., & SAT., 2.50. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) 


“OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” 
Evenings, at 8.30. 


FAY COMPTON. 
By Walter Hackett. 
Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 





SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.50. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O’REGAN. 





WYNBHAM’S. (Rec. 3028.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., FRI. & MON., 2.30. 


(Extended to August 7.) 
LEON M. LION in “ JUSTICE.”’ 
August 9th, at 8.15, “LOYALTIES.” By 


By John Galsworthy. 


Thursday, John Galsworthy. 








CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 





(Holborn 3703.) 
(SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.4.) 


August 6th, 7th, & 8th, JOHNNY HINES in “ WHITE PANTS WILLIE”; 
IMOGENE ROBERTSON in “MY VIENNESE LOVER,” etc. 


August 9th, 10th, & llth, ADOLPHE MENJOU in “A GENTLEMAN OF 
PARIS”; LIVIO PAVANELLI in “ MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR.” 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART. 
AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE, 10—6. 





Sats., 10—1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE WELL OF LONELINESS 


as HE Well of Loneliness,” by Radclyffe Hall (Cape, 
Tis. is a novel which will certainly cause a good 
deal of discussion. I have not read Miss Hall’s 
two other books, though she is a serious novelist who has 
been crowned with two prizes for ‘* Adam’s Breed.” Her 
present book invites consideration from two points of view : 
as a work of art and because of its subject. I will deal 
first with its subject. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in a short fore- 
word, says that ‘it is the first English novel which pre- 
sents, in a completely faithful and uncompromising form, 
one particular aspect of sexual life as it exists among us 
to-day. The relation of certain people—who while 
different from their fellow human beings, are sometimes of 
the highest character and the finest aptitudes—to the often 
hostile society in which they move, presents difficult and 
still unsolved problems.’? The sexual life of Miss Hall’s 
heroine is that which has been ascribed, traditionally and 
probably without foundation, to the greatest of the world’s 
poetesses. The daughter of Sir Philip Gordon, of ancient 
family and the owner of Morton Hall, she is born a Sapphic 
or Lesbian, a woman who falls in love with and is physically 
attracted, not by men, but by women. The cause of this 
perversion of the normal sexual feelings is represented in 
this book to be pre-natal. Sir Philip and his wife, Anna, 
were passionately desirous of a son and heir; they con- 
vinced themselves before the child’s birth that it was going 
to be a boy. Stephen, the daughter, has the body of a 
woman, but the mind and instinct of a man. She falls 
in love with a housemaid, with the vulgar wife of a vulgar 
business man, and finally with a young girl in a woman’s 
motor ambulance unit in which she serves during the war. 
All these affairs end, for her, in tragedy. 


7 * * 


As a study of a psychology which is neither as un- 
common nor as abnormal as many people imagine, the book 
is extremely interesting. It is written with understanding 
and frankness, with sympathy and feeling. The chief of 
those ** unsolved problems,”’ to which Mr. Havelock Ellis 
refers, is, of course, caused by the instinctive and bar- 
barous attitude of society, and particularly British society, 
towards the abnormal. The county families feel instinc- 
tively that there is something not quite right about Sir 
Philip’s daughter—and ‘‘ something not quite right ” 
means in plain English something morally wrong. When 
Stephen’s relations with Angela Crossby, the wife of the 
Birmingham hardware manufacturer, are _ disclosed, 
Stephen’s mother turns from her with horror and loathing. 
She is a moral pariah, and the scandal has to be hushed 
up, just as if she cheated at cards or forged a cheque. 
This moral attitude of the world and the reaction from it 
upon the mind of Stephen are well described in the book. 
Another problem, internal to the psychology of the invert 
(as Miss Hall rather strangely calls her heroine), is touched 
upon in the book, but is not dealt with so firmly or 
clearly. The reader is left in some doubt whether, in Miss 
Hall’s view, the tragedy of Stephen’s life is or is not partly 
due to a certain barrenness and sterility in her relationships, 


whether, in fact, her heroine is not condemned by fate— 
in other words by herself—as well as by society to drink 
of the well of loneliness. 


* * aa 

Miss Hall’s subject will be considered ‘‘ unpleasant ” 
by many people; as treated by her, it is far less un- 
pleasant than many of the subjects of popular novels. But 
I must leave the subject for the novel. Miss Hall has 
written her book as a novel, and she is obviously a serious 
novelist who asks to be judged by high standards. Accord- 
ing to those standards, the book is a failure, and why it 
fails is an interesting question. Up to a point it has great 
merits. Miss Hal! is one of a large number of women 
writers who obviously have very considerable gifts for novel 
writing. She can construct a plot, tell a story, think of 
characters and make them sufficiently distinct and interest- 
ing, describe scenes vividly, set people talking. She has a 
much quicker, subtler, and, I think, more sincere, feeling 
for the psychology of her characters than have most male 
novelists of her calibre. And yet the book fails completely 
as a work of art. There are many reasons for this, but 
one of the chief reasons is that Miss Hall loses the whole 
in its parts, and is so intent on the stars that she forgets 
the heavens. Her book is formless and therefore chaotic. 
Its shape should have been given to it by the psychology 
of Stephen and by her tragic relation to society—that is 
clearly Miss Hall’s intention. But the leaven of this 
central idea does not remain a creative principle for long 
in Miss Hall’s mind or in the novel. The first 150 pages 
are good, for there the yeast is still working; but after 
the death of Sir Philip the novel becomes a catalogue, 
almost a ragbag. Incident is added to incident, and 
character to character, and one sees the relevance which 
Miss Hall intended each to have to the theme of the book. 
But their relevance is intellectual, not emotional, and there- 
fore not artistic. They remain discrete patches which 
never join to form a pattern. Instead of the book gathering 
way as it goes, it loses it, and Miss Hall labours heavily in 
that terrible trough which is the middle of every long book. 
It is emotionally that the book loses way, and a sign of 
this is Miss Hall’s use of language. At the beginning the 
language is alive; the style is not brilliant or beautiful, 
but it is quick and vivid, particularly in the descriptions of 
hunting. But as the book goes on, life and emotion die 
out of the language, and Miss Hall drops into journalese or 
the tell-tale novelist’s clichés, when she wants to heighten 
the emotion. ‘* They sat down close together. They were 
weary unto death... .’? ‘* Came a queer, halting voice. 
... “©, .. fared forth in the motor to visit divers 
villages... .°? These are small points, but they show 
unmistakably a failure of the emotional impetus. It is 
the same emotional failure which is noticeable in Miss Hall’s 
characters. Her characters are interesting, carefully con- 
structed, and individualized. And yet disconcertingly they 
hardly seem to be persons. They appear to be the 
creations of the intellect, and for the reader they have no 
emotional content. The consequence is that one does not 
feel the emotions appropriate to their tragedy or comedy. 

Lronarp WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Leonardo da Vinci: L’artiste et l'homme, 


Paris et Bruxelles Editions. (G. van Oest 


TuH1s book results from a course of lectures delivered by Pr. 
Siren to a University class. It quite naturally follows from 
this that much familiar ground has to be covered again. 
The author has indeed nothing strikingly original either in 
the matter of historical explanation or esthetic appreciation 
to contribute, but he brings a wide general knowledge of 
art and a special knowledge of the Italian school to bear on 
the frequently worked but eternally fresh problem of 
Leonardo’s personality, and to this he adds an admirable 
selection of excellent reproductions, not only of Leonardo’s 
paintings, but of a large number of his drawings, together 
with illustrative examples from other masters. Thus of the 
three volumes two are devoted to plates which afford a great 
deal of the necessary material for the understanding of 
Leonardo’s imaginative attitude. As may be supposed, with 
only one volume of text the author is bound to leave on one 
side much of Leonardo's activity, and he wisely determines 
to concentrate on Leonardo the artist and to leave to others 
the problems suggested by Leonardo's scientific activity. 
Even to-day, after so many decades of intensive study, 
anyone who writes on Leonardo's paintings has to face 
problems of atfribution which still stir up sharp differences 
of opinion based on equally obstinate differences of appre- 
ciation. It will be interesting therefore to note what con- 
clusions regarding disputed pictures Dr. Siren arrives at. 
The trouble begins with the works of the artist’s earliest 
period—begins indeed whilst he is still but a pupil in 
Verrocchio’s studio. There is Vasari’s story about the young 
pupil having filled in one of the kneeling angels in his 
master’s one great surviving painting, the Baptism. At the 
time when rigorous critical principles were first beginning to 
be applied to the history of Renaissance art, the discovery 
of Vasari’s many inaccuracies had led to an attitude of 
exaggerated scepticism about everything which smacked of 
anecdotic charm, and like many another studio story this 
also was swept aside, almost it seemed without inquiry. I 
confess that at a time when it was almost heresy to doubt 
any of Morelli’s obiter dicta, I was tempted to see in the 
contrast between the two angels in the picture a confirma- 
tion of Vasari’s account of the matter. I feel in consequence 
a peculiar pleasure in finding Dr. Siren equally convinced of 
Leonardo's youthful handiwork. He adds, too, a suggestion 
which appears to me convincing, that Leonardo did not stop 
there but put in the surprisingly modern and beautiful dis- 
tant portion of the landscape. He is quite right in thinking 
this entirely foreign to Verrocchio’s rather tight and literal 
conception of landscape. The next disputed picture 
is the puzzling Annunciation of the Uffizi, wherein 
Leonardo’s hand has often been suspected. Dr. Siren here 
follows the general consensus of modern criticism in denying 
his participation. When he goes on to give this picture toa 
hypothetical ‘‘ Pupil A’*’ of Verrocchio’s workshop, and to 
attribute to the same hand the ‘‘ Virgin with a Pink ”’ in the 
Munich Gallery and the portrait of ‘‘Ginevra’’ in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna, he is plunging into highly 
debatable matter. It so happens that I have recently 
examined both these pictures minutely, and feel some con- 
fidence in saying that they cannot be by the same artist. 
The Munich picture, which has always disquieted critics by 
its air of unreality as of some pictorial hybrid—a quality 
which has often led to the idea of a Netherlandish origin, is 
in such a dubious condition with so many signs of ancient 
overpainting that I doubt if any certain conclusions can be 
drawn from it until a searching analysis, either by X-ray 
or by cleaning, has been undertaken. The Leichtenstein 
picture on the other hand is in irreproachable condition 
which renders every brush stroke legible. It is also so 
profoundly understood, both as a work of psychological 
imagination and plastic relief, that I see no escape from the 
attribution to Leonardo himself during his Florentine career 
and no doubt at an early dafe in that period. This would 
account for its comparatively primitive appearance. But 
whether this be acceptable or no, I feel some confidence in 
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denying the possibility of the same hand having done the 
two pictures given by Dr. Siren to his ‘‘ Pupil A.”’ 

The next disputed picture is the Madonna with a flower 
in the Hermitage. Never having seen this, I can only judge 
by reproductions, but I feel inclined to think that Dr. Siren’s 
defence of the authenticity of this very original conception is 
well grounded. He does not call attention to a curious trait 
in Leonardo’s character illustrated by this work, namely, 
that the flower is one of the crucifers introduced with a 
subtle symbolical allusion. The combination of this 
ingenious symbolism with a hitherto unheard-of realism and 
humanity in his Madonnas is a noteworthy aspect of 
Leonardo’s strangely intricate association of ideas. A 
similar and even more surprising symbolic invention, fitted 
even more ingeniously into a motive of childish play, occurs 
in the strange ‘*‘ Madonna with a yarnwinder "’ belonging to 
the Duke of Buccleugh, and lately brought into prominence 
by Dr. Emil Méller (BURLINGTON MaGazINE, August, 1926). 
This work, so ably defended, with ample allowance for ruth- 
less overpainting, by Dr. Médller, is dismissed all too sum- 
marily, it seems to me, by Dr. Siren. The same fate befalls 
the ‘‘ Belle Ferroniére ’’ of the Louvre, which so far from 
continuing under Dr. Frizzoni’s ban, as our author suggests, 
has gained new adherents of late years ; among others, Mr. 
Berenson, who used to regard it with ultra-Frizzonian 
suspicion. 

The Czartoryski portrait of Cecilia Gallerani is another 
work which seems to me to merit a more careful considera- 
tion than is here allotted to it. No doubt the somewhat sum- 
mary justice which, as will be seen from the foregoing 
examples, is here dealt out to works of the greatest interest 
and the strongest appeal may be excused by the brevity of 
Dr. Siren’s study. But it may be asked whether it was worth 
while to add so large a work to the literature of the sunject 
without a more substantial contribution to our know!edge— 
though even here a plea may be put in for the excellence of 
the two volumes of plates which every lover of Italian art 
must desire to possess. 


ROGER FRY. 


GENIUS AND MERIT 


Triforium. By SHERARD VINES. 


(Cobden-Sanderson. 5s.) 
Poems. By RONALD Ross. (Mathews & Marrot. 3s. 6d.) 
Goodwill. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Watts. 2s. 6d.) 


High Road and Lonning. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tristram’s Tomb. 
5s.) 

The Child. By J. L. BAGSHAWE. (Heffer. 3s. 6d.) 

First Poems. By BETTY ASKWITH. (Secker. 3s. 6d.) 

A Fiying Scroll. By STANLEY SNAITH. (Hogarth Press. 

Poems. By G. TURQUET-MILNES. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


It is not my inclination, on the sight of a book of new poems, 
except when there are special circumstances to be considered, 
to grow as grim as some of my contemporaries do. 
Even attempts in verse are within the sphere of human 
interest, and it is rarely that one can say of a book by 
another person, ‘‘ There is nothing here.’’ One may say of 
a poetry-book perhaps that the author is no poet and never 
will be, but one cannot with a stroke of the pen conceal 
the fact that usually there is an outlook, or a record, or a 
fancy here with which the author will propitiate St. Peter 
at the gate. Verse by its nature admits us, granted the 
modesty of nature, to the private and affectionate life of the 
writer, and, if I am right, those who read minor rhyme 
should bring a courtesy and a reverence to it, as if they were 
sharing a family secret. The outward business of metres, 
vocabulary, even topic, must not debar us, where it does not 
please or satisfy, from watching with a sympathetic mind 
the inner experience. 

It would be difficult for me conscientiously to attribute 
the poetic genius to some of the writers now under review, 
whom nevertheless I have read with benefit and regard. I 
do not even lift up my hands in horror when they are 
scholarly, or when they echo the pleasures of their choice 
among the old poets. There is room for culture and apprecia- 
tion in the department of new poetry. When Mrs. Turquet- 


By JOHN HELSTON. (Philip Allan. 


By JAMES ORMEROD. (Mathews & Marrot. 


2s. 6d.) 
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Milnes, watching the changing sky ‘ over the stately walls 
of Arundel,’’ is moved to say, ‘‘ Shelley, I think on thee,” 
I admit that she sounds old-fashioned, but I am happy in her 
allusion. When she seems to copy Marvell, in praising the 
‘* Arbutus Fruit,’’ she shows a nicety of literary understand- 
ing which is none the worse for being in a poetry-book. Mr. 
Snaith, as I think, lacks the musical quality in his verse, 
and compounds phrases like ‘‘ wind-slendered trees’’ and 
‘‘ century-stubborned "’ too often, but one sees him intently 
revolving the mystery of things, and wrestling with the 
angel, in cathedral, in snow-storm, by summer’s ocean, and 
‘““Where the river over the brink 
In crystal heaps collapses, to forge below 
Of foamflower water a warm and level meadow.” 

Much of Miss Askwith’s collection, to an eye accustomed to 
verse convention, looks like metrical exercise, but the vivacity 
of a merry heart on country roads, which often intervenes, is 
not to be rejected on that account. In Mr. Bagshawe’s book, 
a healthy frankness speaks without artistic anxiety of plain 
and varied experiences ; one is enriched by so cheerful a com- 
panionship and so unaffected a preference for thatched roofs, 
and ships leaving ‘‘ Cardiff's yellow glare,’’ and the lilies of 
the field. Mr. Ormerod’s verse over a quarter of a century 
is indeed a little autobiography of hope and romantic fancy 
and comment on the times. He has written at least once as 
finely as famous pens—in his sonnet honouring ‘‘ James 
Parnell, Quaker and Martyr, 1637-1656.” 

Mr. Helston and Mr. Phillpotts explicitly disclaim the 
ambition of pure poetry. Mr. Helston’s ‘‘ Rhymes of a 
Cyclist’? is nevertheless more than that sub-title would 
imply. It is a strangely solitary book, with the pride and 
freedom of midnight in it. It suffers in effect from some sug- 
gestions of other moderns, but has its own strength of im- 
pression and sudden newness of phrase, as when the poet 

“rides up by yonder hill 
Of fir and beech, to stare 
Thro’ English miles of rain, that will 
Make brine of English air ; 
Thro’ which the dolphins dart 
That leap far out by capes of morn, 
Where Triton blows his dripping horn 
For the Greek fleet to start.’ 
Mr. Phillpotts gives us a lay sermon; ‘cast in shape of 
verse, these thoughts do not pretend to be poetry ”’ ; the result 
is a long gnomic poem of considerable power, urging with 
many illustrative notes on life the essential collaboration of 
art and science for the future’s good. 

These are books worthy of perusal and remembrance : 
two remain to be mentioned, which are still more so. I need 
scarcely defend the acknowledged place of Sir Ronald Ross 
among the poets. His volume, which represents fifty years 
of imaginative utterance, is under a hundred pages, but they 
have the appearance of being, as a whole, an achievement. 
This poet looks far out over the universe, and deep into 
the human home, and speaks with an air of one whose con- 
versation is with the spirit of Wordsworth or Shelley. The 
distinction of his style, and wisdom of his matter; the 
balance of his forms, and the passion of his meanings, hold 
one in a silence. Among the pieces, those on the war form 
a fascinating criticism of man in his present mood. 

Mr. Sherard Vines is the richest-minded poet now writing 
in England, and the fact possibly explains why as yet his 
public is small. He does indeed heap up the splendour and 
the strangeness of imagination until one asks for a relief; 
but what an adventure he provides for the mind that deter- 
mines to follow his theory all through the labyrinth of 
evidence and symbol! If one becomes accustomed to him, 
it is no case of following ; one is borne along on the new 
and endlessly varied wave of his harmonies. It may be 
thought that his decisions on life are melancholy or cynical, 
but the abundance of his intellectual resources and the 
illuminative joy of his metaphor and picture prove the 
opposite. He introduces his book with a preface on the matter 
proper to be poetically organized, a declaration that poetry 
should employ “ history, art, science, and music’’ with a 
royal ease. To one who has a considerable part of his 
previous work, ‘‘ The Pyramid,’’ fresh in memory, it is 
delightful to see Mr. Vines bring forward again his ironical 
figure ‘‘ Jimbo, the raddled straddling clown,"’ for a new set 
of satires. But the height of his work is in the astonishingly 
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vivid, cosmopolitan, orchestral poem ‘‘ Elan Mortel,”’ in 
which Mr. Vines by a philosophical proof makes mortality 
glorious, and not painful to contemplate. ‘‘ Triforium”’ is 
likely to startle the casual with its outward complexity, and 
to satisfy the reflective with its inward certainty and clarity ; 
it is original poetry. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


TWO EXPLORERS 


David Livingstone: Explorer and Prophet. By CHARLES 
FINGER. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Christopher Columbus. By MARIUS ANDRE. Translated from the 
French by ELOISE PARKHURST-HUGUENIN. (Knopf. 2l1s.) 


SouTH AFRICAN natives said of Livingstone, ‘‘ He has a heart. 
He is wise.’ When he came to Linyanti, the whole popula- 
tion, seven thousand strong, trooped out to meet him. A 
herald went leaping at their head, and made up a song which 
the people chanted after him :— 
‘See the white man, 

See The Livingstone. 

See the comrade of Sebituane. 

See the father of Sekeletu. 

He brings us peace. 

He brings us rest. 

We want rest. 

We want sleep. 

We want peace. 

Give us these, O Livingstone.” 
He sympathized with the blacks to an unusual degree, under- 
stood their habits of thought, and even gave them credit for 
their social customs. He won their affection by his fearless- 
ness, his strength of personality, and his very evident desire 
and capacity to help them. 

He would open up the path to a native village, and within 

a year or two it would be sacked and burnt to the ground by 
Portuguese or Boers. Traders followed at his feet and, in 
return for munificent presents, handed over three miserable 
buttons or a halfpenny-worth of beads. ‘Some of these 
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white men are born without hearts!’ said the natives. It 
Was a personal shame to Livingstone: and not only a shame, 
but a danger, too. Hostility to the whites had often preceded 


him, and he found the natives suspicious and angry. 

Mr. Finger’s biography is written for the most part in 
true, pictorial English. He has drawn largely on Living- 
stone’s own journals, which are masterpieces of clear narra- 
tive and sobriety. There is too much insistence in Mr. 
Finger’s comments that Livingstone was ‘‘a man’s man”’ 
and ‘‘ spoke straight from the shoulder’: we could see it 
more willingly if it were less often pointed out. But Mr. 
Finger is an explorer himself, with the great, simple_ in- 
sinuating modesty of an explorer. His experiences add con- 
creteness to the volume, but make him too obvious a 
partisan. 

We may think now that Livingstone set himself an 
impossible task. He took himself as a representative both 
of mere Christian good feeling and of the benefits of Euro- 
pean civilization ; to spread peace and to spread trade were 
equally within his purpose. ‘' Neither civilization nor Chris- 
tianity,’’ he wrote, ‘‘can be promoted alone.’’ He rarely 
speaks in the accents of imperial expansion ; he fought tooth 
and nail against the slave trade, against exploitation and 
trickery ; he made himself troublesome to the English 
Government and hateful to the colonials ; but there are signs 
that he could not wholly escape the influence of his century. 

‘I propose,” he said, ‘to endeavour 10 commence that 
system on the East, which has been so eminently successful 
on the West Coast, a system combining the repressive efforts 
of Her Majesty’s cruisers with lawful trade and Christian 
missions, the moral and material results of which have been 
so gratifying.”’ 

It is hard to unravel the motives that drove him to this 
indefatigable search for new country. He wished to be a 
missionary ; but he wished still more to be independent, 
choosing his own work, asking no favours, taking no orders. 
We can see a prefigurement of the man in an anecdote of his 
childhood. He was brought up to all the honesty, pride, and 


dignity of a respectable Scottish lad. ‘* Mother,’’ he remem- 
bered saying, ‘‘if ye’ll close fast the door, I'll scrub the 
floor."’ He kept this anxiety to remain unobserved: prob- 


ably, too, it was only by pushing forward from civilization 
into unexplored land that he could feel himself his own man. 
The motives which M. André attributes to Columbus for 
his journeys are greed, megalomania, bluff, and incurable 
stupidity. His book is part fact, part fiction ; an irritating 
method of writing when an author is trying to make a case. 
He turns Columbus into a figure from a harlequinade. Every- 
one detects his pretences and beats him on the head ; but 
suddenly he pops up in another direction as buoyant as ever. 
Columbus, we read, was a tyro in navigation. On every 
journey he discovered new islands through plain incom- 
petence. Being unable to set a true course, or even to deter- 
mine his position, he was carried at random all over the West 
Indies. He could never keep his men in hand: he was so 
conceited that it was impossible for him to get on with any- 
body ; and, moreover, a real sailor could see straight away 
what an old fraud he was. He thought he was in China 
when he was in South America ; he thought he was in India 
when he was in Cuba ; he thought he was in Persia when he 
was in Mexico. And the whole time Paradise was just round 
the corner, and he was about to ship off to their Serene 
Majesties of Spain millions upon millions of bars of gold. 
There is a good deal of truth in M. André’s indictment. 
Columbus's theories were unscientific, even for the age in 
which he lived. He took himself to be a God-sent and God- 
guided man, and made incredible demands with no shadow 
of title to them. His terms for undertaking his first voyage 
were that he should be called Admiral of the Ocean ; should 
be given the Viceroyalty in all islands and continents he 
discovered ; and should have a tenth part of all the pearls, 
precious stones, gold, silver, spices, and merchandise that 
he brought back to Spain. His hunger for power and riches 
js undeniable, though it was more visionary than actual. 
‘Gold is the best thing we know,” he wrote. “ With 
gold we lay down treasures, and he who possesses them can 


make use of them to do anything he wishes in this world. 
It even transports our souls to heaven.” 


A psychological study of Columbus would have been 
useful ; an unknown Genoese adventurer, with an invented 
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genealogy of admirals and Roman generals ; apparently with 
little experience of the sea, but with so great a presence and 
such confidence in himself that merchants, cartographers, 
and princes heard him with respect. But M. André thinks 
that any stick is good enough to beat his hero with. In 
comparison with Columbus everyone else in the book comes 
out with credit ; and his fixity in spite of discouragement, 
his centralizing of his aims, and his everlasting hope of 
finding a ‘‘ New World” are all set down to ‘ obstinacy 
and crafty cleverness.”’ 


AFRICAN LAW 


Cases in Akan Law. By SIR OFrort ATTA, K.B.E. (Routledge. 
10s. 6d.) 
NATIVE law, modified by the prohibition of cruel and obscene 
rites, has been administered for many years in our great 
Eastern dependencies by British magistrates, yet the recog- 
nition that the more primitive pagan peoples of the Empire 
also have laws which time and custom have nicely adjusted 
to the structure of their societies has been a slow business, 
and, meanwhile, serious consequences have arisen from 
ignorant if often well-meaning meddling in native affairs. 
To-day, however, even the most reactionary Colonial Govern- 
ment recognizes that it is to its advantage to understand, 
and, so far as possible, sustain, the customary laws upon 
which the stability of native communities depends. In some 
cases owing to the land and labour demands of white settlers, 
the communal life of the native has been either imperilled or 
destroyed. This is so in parts of South Africa ; and in Kenya 
native progress is seriously threatened. On the West Coast 
of Africa, however, the accident of a great malarial coastal 
belt of forest and swamp kept the white settler at bay, and 
before improved coastal conditions and the discovery of a 
large and comparatively healthy savannah hinterland could 
encourage him, the Government had very wisely set its face 
against the alienation of native lands, and had determined to 
encourage the native peoples to develop economically their 
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own country. The result is that in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria we are able to watch the African passing through 
much the same stages of advancement as those through which 
the Teutonic tribes passed in the early centuries of the 
present era. . 


That is not to say, of course, that the culture revealed so 
strikingly in Sir Ofori Atta’s judgments resembles that of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. The Teutonic culture was patri- 
archal and monogamous, that of the Akim people over whom 
Sir Ofori rules is matriarchal and polygamous. But in what 
may be called the legal approach to tribal customs there is 
much similarity. These judgments, it is true, are written 
in English, but the resemblance is no mere illusion. There 
is conspicuous throughout a sturdy common-sense interpre- 
tation of the law, which converts it from a dead tradition into 
a living practice, capable of being moulded to suit the chang- 
ing conditions of the time. Tradition counts for much, but 
not for everything, and we can imagine Akan Law growing 
from precedent to precedent, as our own Common Law has 
grown. Captain Rattray, in his work on Ashanti, has pointed 
out that *‘ the student of the English Law of Real Property 
who comes to examine the Ashanti law relating to the sub- 
ject, will at first be astonished to find that a system, which 
he had been taught to believe was peculiar to his own coun- 
try, had an almost exact replica in West Africa among the 
Ashanti.’* The Akim people were once tributary to Ashanti, 
and their laws and customs are very similar. A large number 
of these judgments deal with a land tenure, which for all 
its complications is curiously logical and equitable. The 
original title always goes back to the Stool, and the Stool, 
as a symbol, is equivalent to our Crown. Uncultivated lands 
are everywhere Stool lands. Cultivation is the individual’s 
title, and property in land may pass in many ways, by 
inheritance or gift or sale, though sale is probably a com- 
paratively late innovation. In one of Sir Ofori’s judgments 
a claim to a farm founded upon undisputed legal inheritance 
is set aside because the claimant was not prepared to work 
on it. In many of the cases widows and others, while non- 
suited in their claims to farms, are given legal permission 
to gather the fruits of economic plants of their own planting 
and cultivation. 

But if the Akan law of real property is interesting, more 
interesting still is the Akan law of marriage and divorce. 
The Akim wife is a person having a definite status before 
the law ; for her husband’s legal obligations towards her, as 
more than one of the judgments indicate, include care ani 
medical attention during illness. Women indeed are con- 
tinually figuring in these cases as plaintiffs and defendants. 
Unfaithfulness in a wife is a frequent cause of action, gener- 
ally against the co-respondent, for there is a recognized 
schedule of fines for the offence, and irregular gallantry in 
Akim is made an expensive business. It is clear that in a 
more sophisticated state of society this system of fines could 
lead to grave abuses. Christian marriages, which, of course, 
would be monogamous, are in sufficient numbers to come 
within the cognisance of Sir Ofori’s tribunal, and it is inter- 
esting to note that he lays it down that for a Christian mar- 
riage to be valid in native law, head-money must be paid. 
Mr. Danquah, who has acted as Sir Ofori’s secretary, in his 
introduction to the book protests against the idea that wives 
are ‘‘ bought,’’ and to illustrate his point compares the status 
of the wife with that of a purchased slave woman, anil 
declares that no one who had ever purchased a slave could 
imagine that he was purchasing his wife by paying head- 
money to her parents. Head-money, indeed, to the African 
is clearly a kind of topsy-turvy dowry, and no one has ever 
suggested that the giving of a dower is equivalent to pur- 
chasing a husband ; even though that is precisely what it 
often is. 

The book is one that deserves to be widely read, especi- 
ally by those who have to deal with native African problems 
whether on the West Coast or in other parts of Africa. For 
it demonstrates how subtly the law enters into the fabric of 
primitive cultures, and how necessary it is to retain ii if 
morality is to be preserved. That native law can change as 
customs change is shown by those judgments in which Sir 
Ofori dismisses foolish charges of witchcraft as summarily 
and in much the same words as a London Stipendiary would 
do so. 
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THE UNIVERSE 


Astronomy and Cosmogony. By J. H. JEANS, F.R.S. (Cambridge 

University Press. 31s. 6d.) 

THE most obvious fact about the universe is the waste of 
space. Satellites are many thousands of miles from their 
planets ; planets are millions of miles from the sun and from 
one another ; and the sun is millions of millions of miles 
from the nearest fixed star. The distances of the nebule from 
one another are again millions of times greater. It is an 
astonishing thing that we should be able to know anything 
about the nature of such distant objects. The source of our 
knowledge is the radiation which comes from them. Only 
the most minute fraction of this radiation reaches the earth 
after travelling many years through space. By various 
means the astronomers have been able to calculate the dis- 
tance, the size, the mass of and the amount of radiation 
coming from a good many stars. The spectroscope also can 
teach us a good deal about the constitution of the surface 
layers of stars. But we should like to know how the stars 
and other heavenly bodies were formed, and what future lies 
before them. Also what is the source of all this radiation. 
This last question has always caused difficulty. The sun, by 
its radiation, is losing mass at the rate of 250 million tons 
a minute. How in these circumstances can the sun have 
maintained its heat for geological periods? There is no 
sufficient external source ; the falling in of meteors would be 
a totally inadequate supply of fuel. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that the sun obtained energy by contracting, under 
gravity, but calculation shows that this would be insufficient. 
Yet the energy must come from somewhere. Sir James Jeans 
was the first to suggest that the annihilation of matter inside 
the sun may be the source of this energy. An electron and 
a proton might coalesce into nothing except waves of radia- 
tion. On this view the universe is, so to speak, melting 
away. But it is interesting that apparently such a state of 
affairs would require atoms heavier than the heaviest atoms 
known on earth, which makes one wonder where and how 
these heavy and presumably highly radioactive elements were 
formed. 

The internal constitution of stars is, it must be admitted, 
to a certain extent a matter of guesswork. On the earth 
we can experiment with temperatures going up to a few 
thousand degrees. The surface temperature of the sun is 
nearly six thousand degrees, but the internal temperature, 
according to astronomers, may reach to twenty million 
degrees, and it is dangerous to infer the effect of this heat on 
atoms such as we know them. Already the idea of an atom 
as a nucleus with planetary electrons is getting out of date ; 
so is the idea of an electron as a small body with an electric 
charge ; and the effect of temperatures of millions of degrees 
on atoms may be something entirely unlike that of tempera 
tures of a few thousand degrees. 

Our author’s theory of the formation of stars, planets, 
and satellites involves a considerable amount of mathematics, 
but his general conclusions are ably summed up in a con- 
cluding chapter. Readers may be advised to read this chapter 
immediately after they have read the first chapter, which 
gives a general account of the heavenly bodies so far as 
they have been observed. Briefly the course of evolution is 
somewhat as follows. If we assume a primeval chaos in 
which matter is fairly evenly distributed through space, we 
find that in time (say, sixty thousand million years) it will 
coagulate into huge masses—the nebule—very far apart. In 
the course of about a million million years the nebule will 
give off very much smaller bodies, which are the stars. Some 
stars, those which are, roughly speaking, liquid, will get 
flattened by rotation into oblate spheroids like the earth. 
Then they will become ellipsoidal, then pear-shaped, and 
finally will break up into two bodies. This accounts for 
binary stars which are common objects in the sky. Others, 
perhaps one in a million, may in the course of millions of 
years suffer a collision ; that is, another star may come as 
near as Neptune is to the earth. This other star may by its 
attraction drag out from the former star some matter which 
may form into planets, and similarly drag some satellites 
out of the planets. But such collisions are rare events ; con- 
sequently planets are rare bodies, and planets on which there 
can be anything resembling what we know as life must be 
rarer still. 
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It is, however, not possible to state the theory adequately 
in a few words ; it is still more difficult to give a clear outline 
of the arguments in support of it. The book should be read 
not only by mathematicians, but by all who have any interest 
in the universe as it is, was, and will be. Even if the mathe- 
matical arguments are too difficult to follow, the results of 
them are quite easy to understand. The book is of the 
highest interest, and gives much food for thought. 

G P.-B. 


FRENCH PHRASES 


The Parlement of Pratiers. 
the Fanfrolico Press. 15s 


FOR GALLANTS 


3y JOHN ELIOT, 1593. (Reissued by 


‘THE Parlement of Pratlers,’’ now reprinted for the first 
time since 1593, by the Fanfrolico Press, is described by its 
editor ‘‘ as a series of Elizabethan Dialogues and Monologues 
illustrating Daily Life and the conduct of a Gentleman on 
the Grand Tour ’’; but it can hever have been intended for 
a practical guide-book of the ‘‘ porter-take-my-luggage-from- 
the-rack-and-put-it-in-the-cloak-room *’ type. For although a 
tourist might indeed require words to snub creditors and coax 
chambermaids, he could scarcely master the language suffi- 
ciently, from such a book, to steal shoes and practise high- 
way robbery, during his sojourn abroad. Yet such dangerous 
and perfidious emergencies are among those contemplated in 
this entertaining work; which we must therefore consider 
less aS a traveller’s French-English phrase-book, than as a 
reading primer designed for grown men and women, and 
taking contemporary life for its text. And an inspiring, 
alluring text it was, too—leading students on to the mastery 
of new words and idioms, by the very realism of its subject 
matter. 

For there is perhaps no period in English history at once 
so interested in life and so self-revealing, as the Elizabethan, 
when men not only loved to use their new freedom for self- 
expression, but also did things so amusing, and of such 
universal interest, that they escaped the accusation of 
egotism in writing of them. 

To John Eliot it seemed quite proper to write even a text- 
book ‘‘in a merrie phantasticall vaine, diversified with 
varieitie of stories, ...as of the Larke and her note of 
tee-ree-lee-ree: the terrible Vespasian, and his cutting and 
slashing: . . . and the Seignior Cocodrill, and his martial 
Rhetoricke **; and we may be sure that his readers, being 
students of life as well as of French, read with delight these 
character sketches of just such braggadocioes, wind-bags, 
and brawlers as they knew among their own friends. 

The book reflects throughout those qualities (born of 
mental alertness and physical vitality) which we sweepingly 
but not without reason associate with the Elizabethan 
character: as—a fine gusto for food, drink, women, and 
words ; a frankness about bodily functions ; a feeling for 
natural beauty ; and ability to find adventure in the daily 
round. Thus Eliot describes the symptoms of ‘‘ the Catho- 
licke disease’? as naturally as the song of the nightingale ; 
and we are not surprised to find his gallants now cheating 
at cards, now catching ‘‘ a Grasse-hopper in one hand, and 
a little Frog in the other,’’ and now learnedly discussing that 
‘* sweet science, Alchymistrie.”’ 

So intense is the vitality of this little book, that it de- 
mands attention even in our book-swamped age. To the 
historian it will no doubt be useful in providing another 
check on Elizabethan weights, measures, and commodities ; 
while the literary historian will be interested to find in 
Vespasian and Cocodrill the prototypes of such swashbuck- 
lers as Pistol and Falstaff. But to the rest of us the moral 
of the book (as of so many reprints) is that the more things 
change, the more men stay the same: witness the following 
familiar dialogue :— 

‘* Booke-seller : Honest man, what booke lacke you? 

‘Man: I must buy a certine booke but I cannot hit of 
the name of it. 

‘** Booke-seller : Is it in verse or in prose? 

‘““Man: No, no, it is a historie. Have you 
pretie little booke to read in the chimnie corner ? 

** Booke-seller : There are the seven sages of Greece, and 
here are the seven wise men of Gotham, who drowned the 

Eele in the sea. 

‘“*Man: That is the very same that I seeke for.”’ 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Eddy and Edouard. By the BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 

7s. 6d 

This is an unusual and entertaining story. The Baroness 
von Hutten writes agreeably, she has knowledge of national 
values and distinctions, her characterization is adequate. 
Edouard de la Tour de Chelles Effingham is born in Perry, 
a little Middle West town, in the seventies. He is brought up 
by his grandmother, a brave, stern old French aristocrat, 
who had run away with her American husband, some 
twenty-five years earlier, to this hateful country. She is 
determined to make him (Edouard) a French gentleman, but 
America and the Americans are equally determined to make 
him an American, and they both partly succeed and partly 
fail. For example, after he has rescued a woman from a 
fire: ‘‘ Eddy would have hated that cheering, but for the 
moment he was not there, and Edouard loved it, and, as he 
landed safely, ... there was about him an air, a panache, 
of which Eddy was utterly incapable.’’ But when Judge 
Forbes called him a real American gentleman, ‘‘ Edouard 
subsided, his tail between his legs, and Eddy, blushing and 
awkward, got away as soon as he could, and went home.”’ 
But the humour does not prevail. The story traces fifty 
years of Eddy’s life, and it is difficult to be humorous in 
conveying a sense of the passage of time, which has been 
done rather well here. This story is to be recommended for 
light holiday reading. 


(Hutchinson. 


7 . *. 


Penny Wise. By MARGARET REVELL. (Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d.) 


This novel is meant to be truthful and sober, and it is, 
but it is not inspiring ; and that a novel should be inspiring 
is perhaps all that the reader has the right to demand of it, 
for thus he leaves the writer complete freedom and does not 
insist on plot or psychology. Miss Revell is concerned with 
such realities of life as the price of food, clothing, and rent, 
and the indispensability to the human animal of such neces- 
sary luxuries as wine and tobacco. The belief that this sub- 
ject, like love and war, can also be made inspiring is 
probably the last illusion of the reader of novels. She is also 
concerned with the generation broken by the war, but on 
this she has nothing new to say, and what she says has lost, 
through repetition, all power of stirring the pulses, especially 
as she has made no attempt to say it in a new way. Miss 
Revell is mainly interested in facts, truths. Christina and 
Philip are advised to go and live in the country, on account 
of Philip’s health, ruined in the war. They retire to a 
cottage in Hertfordshire on £230 a year, and since they be- 
long to the upper middle class and have expensive tastes, 
they find it difficult to manage. However, they succeed. 
The story is chiefly an account of their domestic economy 
and, as such, is quite interesting. Unlike most moderns, 
Miss Revell expresses her action and psychology almost 
entirely in conversation. Her dialogue is natural and quick. 


* * * 


The Sun-Hawk. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a thrilling historical romance. Mr. Chambers 
is something of an expert in early American history, and in 
the present novel he has gone back beyond the colonial 
revolt, which once furnished him with a subject for several 
spirited tales, to the time of Frontenac’s governorship of 
Canada. Richard Stanhope, a natural son of Prince Rupert 
of the Rhine, enlists in the French cavalry, and fights in 
Spain and afterwards, under Frontenac, in Candia, when 
France espoused the cause of Venice against the Turk. In 
Candia, he rescues from massacre Jeanne Hérouard, then 
eight years of age, cousin to Frontenac, and delivers her safe 
to her kinsman in Paris, and Jeanne conceives for him a 
precocious passion, for which he soundly spanks her. Some 
years later, Richard accompanies Frontenac, appointed 
governor of New France, across the Atlantic, is granted the 
lordship of Auros, becomes a colonel of militia and a 
coureur de bois, fights against the Iroquois, the Indian allies 
of the English, and, in the end, marries Jeanne, who has 
never ceased to adore him. All this is most picturesque. 
Mr. Chambers knows the difference between the Algonquin 
and Iroquois dialects ; it is exciting to follow up the war 
trail with his forest runners ; his pages are filled with the 
magnificent French and Indian names. He has also given 
a lively picture of Frontenac, the Sun-Hawk, both on the 
domestic and heroic side. Admirers of the Chambers- 
Sabatini school of historical fiction will enjoy this book. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THe ‘‘ Contemporary Review "’ has an article by T. J. Mac- 
namara on ‘* The Problem of the Rates’ ; the same paper 
has ‘‘ The Relations between Church and State,’ by the 
Bishop of Manchester. In the ‘* Nineteenth Century " W. A. 
Appleton (Secretary of the General Federation of Trades 
Unions), writes on *‘ Lancashire’s Troubles.’’ James Corbett 
has ‘‘A Real Progressive Party’ in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’’ and in the same paper John B. Kershaw deals with 
‘‘ British Trade and Industry after the War,”’ and that is 
the extent of the articles on Home Affairs. 

In Foreign Affairs we have our old friend, ‘‘ The Polish 


Corridor,” this time by ‘‘ Augur,”’ in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review "’; ‘‘ Nicaragua or Panama?’ by Ignatius Phayre 
(“Fortnightly ’’) ; ‘‘ Who Has a Good Time in Russia? ”’, 


by E. H. Wilcox (the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’), which says 
that the peasants there have a story of the Czar meeting 
Lenin in the other world and thus accosting him: ‘ Ah, 
Vladimir Ilyitch, I am glad to find you at last. I have long 
wanted to ask you why you killed me and made the revolu- 
tion. You see, you have changed nothing. The peasant must 
still work for everyone else. As he formerly worked for me 
in Petersburg, now he works for you in Moscow. Only the 
vodka you have made 2 per cent. thinner, and that was 
not worth a revolution.”’ S. K. Ratcliffe has an article on 
‘Lord Curzon in India’ in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,"’ 
and there is an article in the same paper by F. W. Hirst 
on Herbert Hoover. The ‘‘ Fortnightly "’ has ‘‘ The American 
Presidential Election,’ by Pierre Crahités. 

There are one or two interesting travel essays this month. 
Louis Golding, in the ‘“ Fortnighily,’’ writes on one of the 
communal settlements of Jews in Palestine—‘t The Fountain 
under Gilboa.’’ Quoting Mr. Chesterton’s remark that ‘‘ A 
Jewish State will not be a success when the Jews in it are 
successful, or even when the Jews in it are statesmen. It 
will be a success when the Jews in it are scavengers, when 
the Jews in it are sweeps, when they are dockers and ditchers 
and porters and hodmen,”’ Mr. Golding says— “... the 
colonists in Palestine have done more . . . than Mr. Chester- 
ton asked of them. ... And if they have been capable of 
putting aside those talents which the conditions of centuries 
have bred and sharpened in them, the worthy writer need 
not fear that under the natural conditions out of which the 
dockers and ditchers of his own race are born, the 
dockers and ditchers of Palestine will be born also, genera- 
tion upon generation.’ In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
Valentine Chirol writes ‘‘ Impressions of South Africa '’—the 
impressions being, as they usually are with the English 
traveller, impressions of the Cape Province only. But the 
writer Says some sensible things: ‘‘ The inns are generally 
clean, but, as their profits are chiefly derived from the bar 
attached to them, very little is done to provide for the com- 
fort of mere visitors, and of the food the less said the better. 
What is urgently needed is that some small Swiss inn- 
keepers should go out and teach how the most simple and 
modest hotel can be rendered quite attractive... . Before 
South Africa can claim to be ‘the tourist’s paradise’ it 
must provide tolerable accommodation and much better roads 
than to-day.’’ Better scenery too, apparently, for places 
which to the African eye seem little less than Paradise are 
here called ‘‘ rather disappointing.” 

The ‘‘ Eugenics Review "’ has ‘‘ Birth-Rate and Income- 
Tax,”’ by R. A. Fisher; “ The Kin of Genius,” by W. T. J. 
Gun, and *‘ Jesus and Gentiles,’’ by A. G. Hughes. 

The ‘‘ International Labour Review," the organ of the 
International Labour Office, has ‘‘ Seasonal Unemployment 
in the Clothing Industries,’’ ‘‘ Shop Closing Legislation in 
European Countries,’’ and an interesting set of Reports and 
Inquiries. 

The ‘* Review of Reviews *’ has ‘‘ The Church, the Police, 
and the People,”’ by Wickham Steed. 

The ‘‘ British Museum Quarterly "’ publishes a fine repro- 
duction of an early map of Surrey (c. 1610), recently 
acquired, also a beautiful Greek bronze head of the second 
century B.c., and an interesting portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots by Wierix. 

‘* Commerce,”’ the French literary Quarterly, opens with 
a poem by T. S. Eliot, with a French translation by Jean de 
Menasce. There is also ‘‘ Preface au Livre d’un Chinois,” 
by Paul Valéry; ‘‘Deux Artistes Lyriques,’’ by Valery 
Larbaud, and “ Bruits de Café,’’ by Léon-Paul Fargue. An 
excellent number of a delightful paper. 

The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine ’’ has an amusing article by 
Angela Thirkell, called ‘‘ Shakespeare did not Dine Out.”’ 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
A DISAGREEABLE EXPENSE 
I motorists are more than ordinarily Jiable. In 1927 
about 100,000 fatal and non-fatal motor accidents 
in use. Yet it is no doubt true that all those who suffered 
these mishaps thought that such an experience could happen 
belief that he personally will be for ever immune from 
accident ; and let him instead prepare for the unexpected by 
A motor insurance policy is apt to be regarded as a 
disagreeable expense—something to be taken into acount in 
prove to be the motorist’s best friend in adversity—provided 
it has been chosen wisely. 
son, not having read the policy, and perhaps relying too 
much on hearsay, is surprised to find that the cover pro- 
Motorists will insure themselves against disappointment if 
they study their policies and obtain a thorough knowledge 


HERE is no one whom ills cannot reach,” and 
were recorded, an average of one for every eighteen vehicles 
only to the ‘ other fellow.” No motorist must cherisn the 
taking proper precautions. 
calculating the upkeep-cost of a car. Actually a policy may 

Unfortunately it happens too often that the insured per- 
vided by his particular policy has unexpected limits. 
of their conditions. 


‘* TEN GOOD REASONS ”’ 

The ‘‘ Globe ** Comprehensive Motor policy is a stanear! 
type of contract for cars used for private and professional 
purposes. It is issued by the Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company, which advances a number of convinc- 
ing reasons why their policies ** satisfy.’ Those who are 
interested should obtain a copy of the leaflet ‘‘ Ten Good 
Reasons.” 

In the event of an accident the Company will pav the 
cost of the removal of a disabled car to repairers within 
reasonable distance, and also a fair charge for redelivery. 
It authorizes repairs which are reasonable and necessary to 
be commenced immediately, without the Company’s previous 
consent, provided that an estimate is forwarded at the 
earliest possible moment. ; 

The ‘‘ Globe ’’ policy covers the car, lamps, accessories, 
and spare parts ‘‘ thereon” against loss or damage from 
any cause. The contract, of course, also covers the usual 
third party risks, accident to owner, &c.—and gererally is 
one unusually free from ‘* unexpected limitations.’’ Some 
idea of the service which this great Company renders to the 
motoring community may be gleaned from the fact chat in 
1927 over £1,000,000 was paid in satisfaction of claims. 


‘* A PERTINENT QUESTION TO PARENTS ” 

Parents of children under sixteen, or of children, if 
over that age who are “receiving full-time instruction at 
any University, College, School, or other educational estab 
lishment,” will be presented with a small bounty as a result 
of the 1928 Budget proposals. The income-tax rebates for 
children are to be increased from £36 to £60 for the first 
child, and from £27 to £50 for each child after the first. 
As a result of this concession it is estimated that a marrie4 
man with an income of £1,000 a year and having three 
children will save £14 per annum. 

The Scottish Widows’ Fund & Life Assurance Society, !n 
a leaflet just published, asks this pertinent question—** What 
could be more fitting than that the saving effected by the 
Government allowances for children, should be used to 
minister to their future happiness and success in life?’’ The 
Society have policies to provide (1) School and College fees, 
and (2) a lump sum on reaching a given age, which can be 
used to start a boy in business or a profession, or to provide 
the wedding expenses for a girl. 

It certainly seems appropriate that children should bene- 
fit by the money which they are the means of saving. An 
insurance plan has a special advantage, in that an element 
of mild compulsion is introduced, and this goes a long way 
to ensure the completion of the scheme once it is started. 
Unfortunately, as human nature is so frail, there cannot 
be the same certainty about the success of a voluntary effort 
to save money for a definite object. 

The ‘‘ Scottish Widows’ have very neatly turned this 
Budget bonus to good account, and have given parents some- 
thing to think about. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NaTION may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications : ‘** Insurance,’’ Te NATION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


specialises in 


FAVOURABLE ANNUITY RATES 


The following are specimen rates showing the yield 
per annum, payable in half-yearly instalments, for each 
£100 invested :— 


Age Last Female Male 

Birthday. Lives. Lives. 
50 es £6 15 9 £7 8 1 
60 si £8 3 10 £9 6 10 
70 + See 2 88 £13 0 2 


(These figures do not include proportion to date of death.) 


The Yields increase rapidly at the older ages. 


COMPARE THESE WITH THE 
RATES OF OTHER COMPANIES 


WRITE FOR ANNUITY PROSPECTUS “ R.10.” 


» STANDARD LIFE 


BS PABLICHESD 


LONDON 
MO CANNOM STIABET £c. 1626 
15a PALL MALL oun. 


HBAD OFFICE - 3 CRORCE STREET 
KDINBURGH & 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 








Mr. Grant Richards 
has pleasure in announcing that he has joined a new 
publishing business, the Cayme Press Limited, whose 
offices are at 21 Soho Square, W., and that his publish- 
ing and literary experience will in future be at the 
disposal of that Company and of those authors who 
care to avail themselves of them. 

The Cayme Press Limited has taken over the Catalogue 
of the Cayme Press; and it has arranged for several 
other books, particulars of which will be announced here 
and elsewhere during the coming weeks. 

It may be convenient to state that Mr. Grant Richards 
has no connection—except as friend or author—-with any 
other publishing business either here or abroad. 


21 Soho Square, W.7 


Telephone: Regent 4701. 























VUV SVU 


An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American 


25 for 1/to Tenor (Turkish) + 2§ for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Biend 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias «0° for 1)- De Reszke Turés - 20 for tf- 
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THE BURDEN OF 
FUTURE SCHOOL FEES 


How to lessen it: 


When your youngster reaches the expensive school 
age, the necessary fees may be a heavy pull on 
income. But you can provide against this by a 
comparatively small annual payment now. 

For instance, if you are aged 30 next birthday, 
you can secure the payment of £150 a year for 
six years—£900 in all—commencing at the end of 
3 years, for an annual premium of £52. 15.9, 
which would be reduced by Income Tax Rebate 
to £48.4.9 net. 


Thus, if you survived the period, you would 
have created an educational fund of £900 by 
easy payments out of income. But in addition, 
in the event of your death at any time before- 
hand, a sum of £650, plus bonuses, would be 
immediately payable and premium payments would 
| cease. 





These figures are based on present rates of Income 


Tax Rebate and Bonus. 


| To obtain further particulars fill in and forward the coupon below. 





To the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 


Please send particulars of your “School Fees” scheme as advertised in 


“The Nation.” 
DEED sch acicenseeaseubetienennnbeennnanenis Si: enutieatahianaaieaneiaaianeaiaaneiiniig aati 


ADDRESS 











Issued by The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
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We shall be pleased to send Lists of 
Books that you will care to READ 
in the HOLIDAYS 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS L*” 


Booksellers to his Majesty the King 


350, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 









































MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
have opened a Department for the Sale of Modern 


FRENCH BOOKS 


at their West End House, 
43, PICCADILLY, 


where a good selection of the Books of the Day 
may be seen. 

A Monthly List of the New French Books will be sent 
post free to Book Buyers, and German, Italian, and 
other current books supplied. 

———————— ees 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


REACTION—HOME 


UPERFICIALLY three facts may account for the 

miserable trickle of business now passing in the Stock 

Exchange. First, the public is tired of speculation for 
the time and is nursing its losses : second, underwriters are 
loaded with stock and are still faced with an unseasonable 
amount of new issues; third, investment buying and selling 
virtually stops while the wealthy managers and directors of 
trust companies are on holiday. Fundamentally, the 
reaction in markets may be seen as a reflection of the set- 
back in trade—a correction of the over-optimistic views 
which were encouraged in the spring of this year by the 
chairmen of banks and industrial companies and by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The decline in security 
prices has now reached an interesting point. The index 
figures of security prices compiled by the Investors’ 
CHRONICLE show that cotton textile shares are now at the 
lowest recorded since 1923, that iron and steel shares have 
lost all the rise that has occurred since last autumn, and 
that newspapers, artificial silk, and cement shares are on 
the level of a year ago. Chemical shares alone show a small 
rise. The general business index is back at the level of 
last February. Yet there are many “* investment ”’ shares 
which have not appreciably suffered—Courtaulds, Imperial 
Chemical, Babcock & Wilcox, Shells, Imperial Tobacco, 
British American Tobacco, Swedish Match, and ‘Johnnies ”’ 
~a fact which points to the underlying strength of the 


investment markets. 
* * * 


The Stock Exchange never feels happy about the home 
railway market. The public appears to be losing confidence 
in railway management, if not interest in railways gener- 
allv. There seems to be a gloomy conviction that if the 
railways do not lose traffics because trade is depressed, they 
lose them because motor transport is active. For the time 
being the home railway market presents a firmer appear- 
ance. The reduction in the interim dividends was softened 
by statements of reductions in operating expenditure and 
the announcement of a 2} per cent. cut in wages and salaries 
to take effect from August 13th. The question is whether 
present home railway prices are low enough to attract specu- 
lative investment buying. What dividends are likely to 
be paid for 1928? The reductions in interim dividends in 
the case of L.M.S. and G.W. were as follows :— 

L.M.S. G. Western. 

Final. Total. Int. Final. Total. 
1927 2%, 23% ye 23°; i 7% 
1928 14% 13% 

The L. & N.E., which paid % per cent. on its preferred 
ordinary stock in 1927, has again postponed consideration 
of the distributions on that stock and on its second prefer- 
ence stock until the end of the year. The Southern, which 
is paying as usual a 2} per cent. interim on the 5 per cent. 
preferred ordinary stock, only declares its dividend on the 
deferred ordinary stock in February. 


Int. 


oa * 7 


The half-year reductions in traffics and savings in ex- 
penditure are shown in the next table :— 
First Half, 1928. * 
Loss in Savings in 
Gross Traffics Expenses. 
£2,100,000 £1,000,000 
1,500,000 750,000 
869,000 not stated 
but est. £240,000* but est. £629,000* 
approx. 270,000 approx. nil 
* Reduction estimated at same per cent. as was reduction 
in 1927 in comparison with 1925. 
The 2} per cent. cut recently made in wages and salaries 
will save the companies about £3,000,000 a year. For the 
four and a half months during which the cut will apply 
this year the saving will be about £1,125,000. If the loss 
in traffics is no worse and the savings in expenditure no 


Decline in 
Net Earnings. 
£1,100,000 
730,000 

not stated 


Southern 270,000 


RAILS—OIL 


AND RUBBER PROSPECTS 


better for the rest of the year than they have been for the 
first half the following will be the results :— 


L.M.S. L. & N.E. G.W. Southern. 
Bal. of 1927 income 
after fixed charges 
& pref. divs. ... 

Less 
Decline in net earn- 
ings in 1928 


£4,581,000 £171,000 £2.927,000 £584,670 


2,200,000 1,500,000 1,258,000 nil 











2,381,000 = — 1,329,000 1,669,000 584,670 
Sufficient to 
ord. stocks “s 24% 3.93% 1.86% 
In the case of the L. & N.E. the estimated net earnings 
would only be sufficient to pay half the dividend on the 
second preference stock. These estimates may be taking 
a conservative view of the 1928 results, but if the L.M.S. 
did not pay more than 2} per cent., the G.W. more than 
4 per cent., and the Southern more than 1.86 per cent., the 
yields at the present prices would be as follows :— 
Current Price. Est. Div. Yield 
L.M.S. “es 573 4.33% 

G.W. ; , R52 4.67% 
Southern ; ee 33} 1.86% 5.59% 
Buyers of home railway stocks even at present prices must 
have distinct courage. 

* 


pay on 


* * 


We think that a rise in American crude oil prices at this 
moment is a bear point for the oil share market. On July 
25th Mid-Continent crude oil prices were actually advanced 
by 5 to 15 cents a barrel, and oil share prices in London 
soared momentarily (chiefly on bear covering) to higher 
levels. The folly of the Mid-Continent producers’ move is 
that the equilibrium of the American oil situation depends 
upon a maintenance of “ restriction.’? Production in the 
United States is being kept by virtue of restriction around 
2,400,000 barrels a day. This has enabled stocks of oil to 
be reduced in June for the first time formonths. An advance 
in oil prices is however a signal to all producers and wild- 
eatters to produce more crude oil. This is the last thing 
wanted at the present time when at least half a million 
barrels of oil a day are being deliberately ‘‘ shut-in.’”? How 
can restriction be imposed in certain fields if other 
operators are invited to produce more oil? Another diffi- 
culty is to maintain restriction at all upon American oil 
operators while the big companies are allowed to produce as 
much oil as they like in Venezuela and Colombia. 

* * - 

If rubber shareholders want to feel more cheerful before 
starting on their holidays they should read the speech of 
Mr. H. J. Welch at the general meeting of Malayalam Plan- 
tations, Ltd. (vide Tres, July 31st). This is the first 
definitely, optimistic statement made by a rubber expert 
since the Government abolished the restriction scheme. Mr. 
Welch referred to the steady reduction of stocks outside the 
restriction areas. It is estimated that these stocks were 
60,000 tons less at the end of June than they were at the 
end of December, 1927. By the end of October, when the 
restriction scheme comes to an end, the total reduction, in 
Mr. Welch’s opinion, is likely to be greater than the accumu- 
lation of surplus rubber in the restriction areas. In spite 
of this decline in stocks the possibility of large quantities 
coming on to the market at the end of the year is still 
having a depressing effect upon the price of rubber, but 
Mr. Welch pointed out (1) that large quantities of this 
rubber have already been sold forward; (2) that many 
producers, following the recommendations of the R.G.A., 
export their surplus in six equal monthly quantities; (8) 
that the depleted stocks, visible and invisible, outside the 
restriction areas will have to be replenished, and (4) that 
in any case the surplus rubber will be coming forward 
during the most active absorption period of the year. It 
is Mr. Welch’s considered opinion that although there may 
be short periods of depression, there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of a gradually improving market in crude rubber. 








